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Potes. 
THE TREE OF THE CROSS. 

There still exists a popular idea that the aspen- 
leaves tremble, as they do, because the tree that 
bears them formed the Cross on Calvary. There 
is, however, a legend, or legends, which refer to 
other trees, singly or combined. Comprehensively, 
the legends run thus:—After Adam, for nearly 
four centuries and a half, had tilled the ground in 
Hebron, finding his hour had come, he sent his 
son Seth to the Cherubim who kept the gates of 
Paradise, for the Oil of Mercy which had been 
promised him on his expulsion. Seth found his 
way easily from Hebron to Paradise, as no grass 
had grown on the footprints of Adam and Eve as 
they went from Paradise to Hebron. Seth was 
allowed to behold, through the portal, the glories 
of the Garden of Paradise. Among them was a 
miraculous tree, with an angelic Child at the 
summit who was to give the promised Oil of 
Mercy to Adam in his supreme moments. Seth 
was sent back with three seeds from the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and of Evil. Placed in the 
mouth of the deceased Adam, there sprang from 
his grave a Trinity of Trees, cedar, cypress, and 
pine. They were carried away by Moses, and 
were subsequently transplanted by David to the 

ers of a fountain near Jerusalem, where the 


Three grew into one. David beneath it confessed 
his sins and composed the Psalms. Solomon cut it 
down for his Temple, but no artificer could fix it any 
way into the building. According to one version, it 
was preserved in the Temple ; according to another, 
it was cast across a marsh, serving as a bridge, 
which the Queen of Sheba refused to pass, deterred 
by a vision of the sacred burden which that Tree 
was destined to bear. Later again, it was buried, 
and covered by the Pool of Bethesda, to the waters 
of which it added healing powers, in addition to 
those bestowed by the visitations of angels. It 
rose through earth and water at the time of the 
Passion, and the Jews took the floating Tree to 
serve for the material of the Cross, 

Other combinations of various woods are re- 
ferred to by various writers. Fir, pine, and box; 
(see Isaiah ix. 13), cypress, cedar, pine, and box; 
and another is thus distributed :— 

“ Pes cracis est cedrus. Corpus tenet alta cupressus. 

Palma manus retinet. Titulo letatur oliva.” 

Mr. King (Sketches and Studies, Descriptive and 
Historical) finds an argument against the alleged 
discovery of the Cross by the Empress Helena 
(326) in the silence of Eusebius, who died about 
338; but he states that a Cross, called the True 
Cross, was shown and honoured in Jerusalem 
during the episcopate of Cyril, 350-386. The 
alleged fragments of the Cross, exhibited as relics 
in the days of Lipsius (ob. 1606), were of oak ; to 
which tree so much reverence has been attached, 
that many writers assumed at least the probability 
of the Cross having been made therefrom. 

It may be added that, with reference to the 
vexed question of celebrating Easter, Gregory of 
Tours has a curious statement. “At this time 
there was doubt among the Gauls as to Easter 
Day. Our city and many others kept it on the 
25th of April. They say that the fountains which, 
by the special order of God flow and fill on Easter 
Day, did so on the day chosen by us to keep the 
Festival at this time.”—(B. v. ch. 45, quoted by 
Ludovic Lalanne, Curiosité des Traditions.) - 

D. 


JOHN BUNYAN AND THE GIPSIES. 


A work by myself, titled Contributions to 
Natural History and Papers on other Subjects, 
now in the hands of Edinburgh publishers, from 
stereotype plates sent from this side, was set up 
before I saw “N. & Q.” of the 11th of July last, 
which contains an article from Mr. Duptey Cary 
Etwes on the parentage of John Bunyan. In 
that article Mr. Ewes writes :— 

“ As I was (by the courtesy of the vicar of the parish) 
inspecting the register of Wootion parish, co. Bedford- 
shire, I came across the following entries, which evidently 
allude to some of John Bunyan’s ancestors, as Wootton is 
not so very far from Elstow—about five miles—and they 
may, perhaps, eventually lead to the discovery of who were 
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his parents; they also do away with the supposition of 
those who think that John Bunyan may have had Gipsy 
blood in his veins.” 
And he gives a list of seven baptisms, four 
marriages, and five burials of people of the names 
of Bunnion and Bunion, between the years 1581 
and 1645. In “N. & Q.” for October 10, 1874, 
D. C. E. gives a list of many baptisms, marriages 
and burials, principally under the name of Bonyon, 
from Chalgrave register, co. Beds., between the 
ears 1559 and 1629. And in John Camden 
otten’s Uriginal Lists of Emigrants, &c., to the 
American Plantations (1874), we find, “ John, 
son of John and Mary Bunnyon, bap. 16 October, 
1679,” taken from the register of Christ Church, 
Barbadoes. 

In the Sunday Magazine for January, 1875, I 
find the following :— 

**The Rev. John Brown, of Bunyan meeting, has gone 
with great care into many of the old registers connected 
with the meeting and the parish, and has contrived to 
throw a good deal of light on several points regarding 
the ‘Great Dreamer.’ First of all, he finds that the 
idea of Bunyan being of Gipsy race is totally discoun- 
tenanced, which supposition might have been encouraged 
by the fact of Bunyan’s trade being that of atinker or 
travelling brazier, in which many Gipsies were engaged. 
He has discovered that though the name of Bunyan has 
now died out from Bedfordshire, it is of great antiquity, 
and was pretty common there under various forms of 
spelling. It was borne by people of good position.” 

And the writer quotes from “The Book of the 
Bunyan Festival” as follows :— 

“In the original accounts of the real and personal 
estates of delinquents seized by the Parliament of Eng- 
land, between the years 1642 and 1648, the rent of Sir 
George Bynnion, delinquent, in the parish of Eaton-Socon, 
Bedfordshire, is returned at 223/. lls. 4d. From the 
same account it appears that the land of Mr. Foster, 
delinquent, in the parish of Stretly, was let by the year 
to John Bunnyon, tenant, at a rent of 302. It is, perhaps, 
worthy of notice, that the farm of this John Bunnyon 
was not far from that village of Samsell where our John 
Bunyan was apprehended for preaching. Were they 
kinsmen, and had the tinker been on a visit to his more 
prosperous relative when he fell into trouble? [!] Quite 
recently also it has been discovered that between October, 
1581, and January, 1645, the name of Bunnion or Bunion 
occurs no less than sixteen times in the register of the 
parish church at Wootton, a village three or four miles 
from Elstow. There can be little doubt that these 
different modes of spelling are simply variations of the 
same name, and their long existence in the county effec- 
tually disposes of the supposition that the Bunyans were 
Gipsies ” 

From the above-mentioned notices of the Gipsies, 
as well as others scattered of late through “N. & 
Q.,” it does not appear that the writers have made 
any real inquiries in regard to the subject, but 
merely to have set out with pre-conceived ideas, 
popular impressions, or suppositions and theories, 
and made their remarks dovetailinto them. Now, 
what is wanted is a carefully considered investiga- 
tion, starting from certain facts connected with the 
Gipsies, as they exist, such as :— 


“1st. What constitutes a Gipsy in a settled or un- 
settled state? 2nd. What should we ask a Gipsy to do to 
‘cease to be a Gipsy,’ and become more a native of the 
country of his birth than he is already? 3rd. In what 
relation does the race stand to others around it, with 
reference to intermarriage and the destiny of the mixed 
progeny, and that of the tribe generally! An investiga- 
tion of this kind would involve a search for so man 
facts, however difficult of being found; and should be 
conducted as .. . a fact is proved in a court of justice; 
difficulties, suppositions, or analogies not being allowed 
to form part of the testimony.”—Contributions, p. 134, 


Many who take an interest in this subject, and 
are doubtless desirous of getting to the bottom of 
it, and learning most of the facts of it, may not 
have the time or opportunities to investigate it, or 
they may not have the talents suitable for the 
business, or may find it difficult to get hold of the 
thread of it, so as to unravel it to the satisfaction 
of themselves and others. Such people I would 
refer to Simson’s History of the Gipsies, edited by 
myself, and published by Sampson Low & Co., in 
1865, a work of 575 pp., containing a minute index 
of all the information to be found in it. In the 
ordinary course of things, what is contained in this 
work would be commented on, admitted or rejected, 
so far as current ideas are concerned, and taken as 
the basis of future investigations. But the writers 
alluded to have apparently either never seen or 
heard of the book, and are therefore not “read up” 
on the subject they discuss, or they purposely 
ignore it, and so raise the question whether they 
are merely treating the subject to make a para- 
graph or maintain a theory. And that applies 
more particularly to the fact of Bynnion, Bunnyon, 
Bonyon, Bunnion, or Bunion being a name not 
uncommon in the seventeenth century in Bedford- 
shire. Hence the two writers specially alluded to 
conclude in triumph, and, perhaps, with a flourish 
of trumpets, that John Bunyan could not possibly 
have been a Gipsy, for the reason that others of the 
British race were of the same name! and, as 
a corollary, that no one bearing a British name 
can, under any circumstances, be a Gipsy! The 
two gentlemen mentioned seem to know very little, 
if anything, of the subject, and should have ex- 
hausted every source of information, and looked 
at every side of the question, before so dogmati- 
cally asserting that they “do away with the 
supposition of those who think that John Bunyan 
may have had Gipsy blood in his veins,” and that 
“the idea of Bunyan being of Gipsy race is totally 
discountenanced,” and thst the long existence of 
the name in the county “ effectually disposes of the 
supposition that the Bunyans were Gipsies.” 

The question is, when and for what purpose, and 
under what circumstances, did the Gipsies assume 
the Christian and surnames of Great Britain and 
Europe generally? The natural answer is, that it 
was to protect themselves against the severity of 
the laws passed against them. A tribal tradition 
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(as distinguished from a private family one) on a 
subject of that kind would be easily and accurately 
handed down from so recent a time as Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth. Now, the tradition among all the 
British Gipsies is that their British names were 
originally assumed from those of people of influence 
among whom the tribe settled, as they scattered 
over the country, and had districts assigned to 
them under chieftains, with a king over all, aad 
tokens or passports to keep each in his district, or 
from infringing on the rights of other families. 
All that is fully explained in Simson’s History of 
the Gipsies (pp. 116, 117, 205, and 218), where 
will also be found (p. 206) the fancy the tribe have 
always had for terming themselves “ braziers,” and 
having the word put on their tombstones. And 
how a person can, in the most important sense of 
the word, be a Gipsy, with blue eyes and fair hair 
as well as black, no matter what his character or 
habits, calling, or creed may be, is also very 
elaborately explained in the same work. And 
that anticipated Mr. James Wyatt, who said in 
“N. & Q.” on the 2nd of January last, that John 
Bunyan could not have been a Gipsy, owing to his 
personal appearance, as he was— 

“Tall of stature, strong-boned, with sparkling eyes, 
wearing his hair on the upper lip after the old British 
fashion, his hair reddish, but in his latter days sprinkled 
with grey ; his nose well cut, his mouth not too large, his 
forehead something high, and his habit always plain and 
modest.” 

To the History of the Gipsies, and to the forth- 
coming Contributions —in both of which Mr. 
Borrow is very fully reviewed—all parties inquiring 
about the Gipsies and John Bunyan are referred. 

The discovery of Bunyan (with a variety in the 
spelling) having been the name of native families 
is interesting, and shows how superficial previous 
inquiries must have been. I was under the im- 
pression that the Bunyan family had brought it 
into England with them; but admitting that it 
was assumed by them, it still holds good that— 

“Very likely there was not a drop of common English 
blood in Bunyan’s veins. John Bunyan belongs to the 
world at large, and England is only entitled to the credit 
of the formation of his character.” — Contributions, p. 159. 

The name of Bunyan having been borne by 
native families would not under any circumstances 
even make it probable that John Bunyan was not 
a Gipsy, for there is a great variety of native names 
among the race. Had he belonged to the native 
race, he could have said that he was in all proba- 
bility of “a fine old Saxon family in reduced 
circumstances, related to a baronet and many 
respectable families.” In place of that he said :— 

“For my descent it was, as is well known to many, of 
& low and inconsiderable generation, my father's house 
being of that rank that is meanest and most despised of 
all the families of the land.” 

At this time it was death by law for being a 
Gipsy, and “felony without benefit of clergy ” for 


associating with them, and odious to the rest of 
the population. Besides telling us that his descent 
was “well known to many,” he added :— 

“ Another thought came into my mind, and that was, 
whether we [his family and selatlonsl were of the 
Israelites or no? For finding in the Scriptures that the 
were once the peculiar people of God, thought I, if 
were one of this race | how significant is the expression 4 
my soul must needs be happy. Now, again, I foun 
within me a great longing to be resolved about this ques- 
tion, but could not tell how I should. At last I asked 
my father of it, who told me, No, we [his father in- 
cluded] were not.” 

Language like this is pregnant with meaning 

when used by a man who— 
“Was simply a gipsy of mixed blood, who must have 
spoken the Gipsy language in great purity; for con- 
sidering the extent to which it is spoken in England to- 
day, we can well believe that it was very pure two 
centuries ago, and that Bunyan might have written 
works even in that language.” — Contributions, p. 159. 

“Tt would be interesting to have an argument in 
favour of the common native hypothesis. . . . In the face 
of what Bunyan said of himself, it is very unreasonable 
to hold that he was not a Gipsy, but a common native, 
when the assumption is all the other way. Let neither, 
however, be assumed, but let an argument in favour of 
both be placed alongside of the other to see how the 
case would look.”—J0., p. 160. 

In the forthcoming Contributions an effort is 
made to have the subject of the Gipsies placed on 
a right foundation, and the race, in its various 
mixtures of blood and positions in life, openly 
acknowledged by the world ; John Bunyan taking 
his place “as the first (that is known to the world) 
of eminent Gipsies, the prince of allegorists, and 
one of the most remarkable of men and Christians.” 

The remarks I have made about two writers in 
particular are not altogether inapplicable to Mr. 
A. Ferevussoy, United Service Club, Edinburgh, 
who wrote thus in “N. & Q.,” on Dee. 19, 1874, 
on “Gipsy Christian Names and Tombs” :— 

“The ideas of most people, however, on the subject, 
derived chiefly from sensational novels and the mystified 
tales of George Borrow, are, I imagine, still rather hazy.” 

However, I give him as follows, in answer to his 
inquiry, copies of inscriptions on two Gipsy tomb- 
stones in the cemetery of Grove Church, in North 
Bergen township, on the edge of Union Hill, in 
New Jersey, opposite to New York. Neat up- 
right marble, with a weeping willow partly covering 
a monument carved on the surface :— 

In 
Memory of 
Naomi Davis, 
who died March 4, 1855 
aged 22 years. 
Farewell father, mother, husband, and son, 
Don’t weep for me although I am gone ; 
Don't weep for me, nor neither cry, 
I trust to meet my God on high.” 
“The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away, 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


On a smaller upright marble within the en- 
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closure, formed by a chain and marble supports, a 
little out of order, there is the following to the 
memory of her sister :— 

Vashti, wife of T. Worton, died Nov. 26,1851, 26 yr.” 

This family, and some of their connexions, I 
was well acquainted with. I found them of various 
mixtures of blood ; some with the Gipsy features 
and colour strongly marked, and others bearing no 
resemblance to the tribe. They all spoke the 
language. One of the sons-in-law was a half-caste 
Scotch Hindoo from Bombay. They did not have 
much education, but were naturally intelligent, 
and smart and ’cute. James Simson, 

New York. 

P.S. In addition to the investigations made in 
church registers, I would suggest that the records of 
the different criminal courts in Bedfordshire (if they 
still exist) should be examined, to find if people 
of the name of Bunyan (and how designated) are 
found to have been on trial, and for what offences. 


[See “N. & Q.” 5" S. ii. 421; iii, 13, 136, 198.] 


A RUSSIAN DINNER IN 1663-4. 

With the conclusion of Lent, dinner parties will 
be renewed, and as “ diners 4 la Russe” are now so 
much in fashion, the description of one given by 
the Tzar Alexey Michailovitz, at Moscow, to the 
Earl of Carlisle, who was sent Ambassador to the 
Tzar by our Charles II., may be acceptable. The 
dinner is described by an English gentleman in 
attendance on the Earl, as follows :— 


“The feast which the Tzar made to my Lord Am- 
bassador the 19 of February in the hall wherein his 
Excellence had audience; it was a meale of near nine 
houres long, from two in the afternoon till eleven at 
night. My Lord Ambassador was conducted thither 
very solemnly, but being entered into the Hall, the Tzar, 
who was sitting upon his throne, forgot not to retain his 
ordinary gravity, though he had not then his crown upon 
his head. My Lord Ambassador was seated alone on 
one side of a table, next the wall, and on the other there 
was one of the Tzar’s councellors, and a Stolnick to bear 
him company. In a direct line, and near his table, they 
| any my Lord Morpeth, and with him (by express order 

rom the Tzar), not only the Gentlemen and Pages, but 
the Footmen also, it being his pleasure to regale us alto- 
oo . As soon as every one was sate, his Tzarskoy 
ajesty uncovered himself, and put not on his grave 
bonnet of black fox again till we went away, so that he 
continued bare as we did; though his hair was so short, 
that one of our company took occasion to say he wondered 
so great a monarch should want hair to cover his ears. 
But in my judgment we had more reason to wonder, 
when we saw that we had no napkins, and that the Table 
cloth was no wider than the table, In the mean time, 
our meat not being presently brought, most of us im- 
ployed ourselves in observing the great stone pillar men- 
tioned before, which they had adorned for a show with 
a wonderful quantity of gold and silver vessels, amongst 
which there were many curious pieces. In this manner 
we sate almost half an hour, before our meat was brought 
up. At last the Stolnicks entred with their great bon- 
nets upon their heads, and brought the first meats to the 


and then my Lord Ambassador and his Train. Our first 
dish was Caviare, which we eat as a sallad, after which 
we had a sort of Pottage that was very sweet, as also 
several sorts of fish baked, fried, and boyled; but no 
flesh, because it was Lent. Yet that hindered not but 
that we had near five hundred dishes, which were very 
handsomely dressed, had not the dishes been so very 
black, that they looked more like lead than silver. Of 
all these dishes they made, as it were, but one course, 
new coming in continually; but as we had no napkins 
allowed us, so wanted we but little of having no plates 
also. All we could obtain for so many dishes was but 
everyone his own, and my Lord Ambassador, in that 
respect, had no advantage of his servants. Besides these 
we were well provided with very good Spanish wine, 
white and red mead; quaz, and strong waters, which 
they had tempered with sweet and odoriferous ingre- 
dients. We were not much troubled nor importuned to 
drink to excess, only they would often advertise us not 
to forget the Great Duke's health. Those that attended 
us were all gentlemen of quality, which perhaps was the 
reason we were not so well served as we could have 
wished. Night drawing on, they furnished their sconces 
with wax candles, and a while after the Tzar signified 
his desire to discourse for some time with the Ambassador, 
Whereupon his Excellence rose from the table, and being 
come near the Tzar, he stood before him on the other 
side of the table, so they discoursed face to face. His 
Majesty drank a cup of wine to the memory of the late 
King of England in these words, ‘To the memory of that 
glorious martyr Charles the First, who endured great 
afflictions here, and enjoyes now a greater measure of 
glory.’ After that he drank a health to our present 
king, and gave the cup alwaies to the Ambassador with 

his own hand. His Excellence, also, at his turn, began 
a health to the two young Princes, and the Tzar seeming 
to neglect it, the Ambassador very gracefully intreated 
him to remember it. Some serious discourse they had 
also about affairs of State, &c. By this time the desart 
came in, and the Tzar invited the Ambassador to take 
his place at the table again. The first things they 
brought in were little artificial trees with store of 
branches candyed, and guilt at the ends, on purpose 
for a show; the rest were nothing but a kind of fritters, 
wafers, and such like trifles in paste, made uP after their 
fashion. After we had been about half an hour longer 
at the table the Ambassador rose again, and turning to- 
wards the Tzar they drank to one another several times, 
the Ambaseador’s Gentlemen having the honour to drink 
with his Tzarskoy Majesty, and receive their wine from 
his own hands. But his Excellence observing with what 
ease the Tzar took off his goblets, declared to him after 
a pleasant manner the just suspicion he had of his 
liquour, which apparently could not be so strong as that 
which was given to himself. The Tzar being in a good 
humour gave him no answer, but laughed heartily at it. 
Yet awhile after he found himself so warmed that he 
fell a bleeding at the nose as he was speaking to the 
Ambassador, who departed thereupon, having first given 
his Majesty thanks for his magnificent entertainment.” 

N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Sr. Syriack’s Ponp.—In a deed before me, 
yogaing to be a Bill of Complaint by the Prior 
of Horton (Monks Horton, Kent) against Sir Wm. 


Seot (Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports and Lord 
of Brabourne Manor, adjoining Monks Horton, 
Kent), and under date 1520, respecting the metes and 
bounds of a certain piece of land, in which mention 


Tzar’s table, presently afterwards they served the Boyars, 
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is made of a pond near the church at Brabourne, 
called St. Syriack’s Pond. Will some one of your 
numerous correspondents be kind enough to in- 
form me who was this St. Syriack? Was he or 
she an Anglo-Saxon or Celtic saint ? 

As this pond, or rather the dry site, would 
appear to have been in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Church of Brabourne, which, from its 
immediate vicinity to a British or Romano-British 
burial-place, in which mortuary urns within the 
last few years have been found, and from the fact 
of the existence in Evelyn’s (the diarist) time of a 
yew-tree in the churchyard of a circumference of 
fifty-eight feet, it has been supposed that the site 
of the churchyard had for centuries before the 
Norman Conquest been appropriated as the site 
of heathen, and afterwards of Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tian worship and burial. 

The recent finding of a pond in this vicinity 
dedicated to a tutelar saint of remote origin, fur- 
nishes additional evidence as to the supposed 
antiquity of the site of the churchyard of Bra- 
bourne. The Celts, Druids, and afterwards, by 
adoption, the Saxons, selecting places for their 
worship in the neighbourhood of springs and 
fountains, which, like churches in after generations, 
were dedicated to some saint, there they either 
found trees indigenous and congenial to the 
locality, or planted such, either oak or yew; the 
latter being found almost exclusively in the chalky 
regions of Kent and Sussex, to the displacement of 
the more-favoured oak found in other localities. 
An interesting list of yew-trees growing in chalk 
soil of churchyards in Kent would be interesting. 

The worship by the early Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tians of woods, trees, stones, and fountains, was 
censured by one of the earliest canons of the 
Christian Church as savouring of Pagan worship; 
it is nevertheless interesting to observe the rem- 
nants of this superstition in many a churchyard of 
Celtic Cornwall, where the ancient yew or oak 
tree, the Celto-Christian cross, and the well or 
fountain still dedicated to its primitive Pagan or 
early Christian saint, still exist. J. R. Scorr. 


Ben Jonson anp Samvet Sueprrarp.—It has 
been suggested in the pages of a contemporary 
that Samuel Sheppard was the “second pen” to 
whom Jonson alludes as having had a “ good share” 
in the original Sejanus; and this upon a very 
loose expression in Sheppard’s Times Displayed, 
Lond., 1646:— 

-.. + “for unto his wit 

My self gave personal ayd I dictated, 

To him when as Sejanus fall he writ.” 
There were two distinct versions of Sejanus; the 
players’ copy, never printed, and damned when 
rformed, and the drama as we find it in the 
olio of 1616, re-written, and without the portion 
by the “second pen.” Why should Sheppard's allu- 


sion be supposed to refer to the former version, 
and why in any case should it mean anything 
more than that he served Jonson as an amanuensis ? 
Sejanus was written in or before the year 1603. 
Of Sheppard absolutely nothing is known until 
1646, and we are asked therefore to suppose that 
the gifted youth and “ happy genius” who colla- 
borated upon equal terms with Jonson in 1603 dived 
immediately afterwards into utter obscurity, and 
turned up again towards the middle of the century 
a very poor third-rate writer of verses. If Shep- 
pard’s clumsy lines are to be taken literally, they 
prove too much. Sheppard dictating Sejanus to 
Ben Jonson will scarcely do! It is probable, I 
think, that Sheppard used the word “ dictated ” to 
express the fact that he had written from dictation. 
Greater writers than Sheppard have felt a difficulty 
here. Sir Walter Scott somewhere complains that 
there is no English verb to express the act of the 
amanuensis. It is surely not difficult to conceive 
that Sheppard, feeling the same want, and with a 
choice narrowed by the exigencies of his verse, 
should have ventured upon a very heroic remedy. 
“Dictate” used in this sense of prescribing to an 
amanuensis does not appear to have been long in- 
troduced. The earliest use of it given by Todd 
is that in Bagwell’s Mystery of Astronomy, 1655, 
where it appears in a glossary of words “ not 
commonly used.” 

The age of Sheppard is a chief element in the 
consideration of this question. Can any one give 
the dates of his birth and death?) SperrEenp. 


GAmMESLEY CASTLE, OR CASTLE OF MELANDERS. 
—Upon turning over some documents belonging 
to a deceased friend, I have met with a letter dated 
13th January, 1781, giving what the writer terms 
a “Rude Sketch of Gamesley Castle, or, as some 
call it, the Castle of Melanders.” As I cannot 
find any mention of the said castle in Lysons, or 
other history of Derbyshire in my possession, I am 
induced to transcribe the written description in 
the hope that some of your learned correspondents 
will be able to throw light upon it :— 

«The height of the walls, appearance, breadth of the 
gates, towers, &c., we can have no idea of, nor which 
side (or whether more than one) the door was in the 
Castle. The four corners, I fancy, were intended to 
stand E., W., N. and S., and I believe were built as near 
truth as those early times would admit. The ruins lye 
all underground, and are all overrun with wood. The 
thickness of the walls cncompassing the area are about 
3 yds., the other one and a half. There has been free 
stone dug up at the N.E. gate, that one single stone was 
enough for 4 horses to draw. Suppose it has been of 
both Delph and free stone, but cannot proper!y ascertain, 
being both sorts found. Am told was built by the 
Romans above 1660 years ago, and by the form, &c., 
believe it a Roman structure. It lies nearly East from 
Mottram about 14 Miles, stands the N.W. side facing the 
River Mersey about 4 of a Mile distant. It is in the 
Parish of Glossop. The burning ground is only known 
by the black colour of the soil, different from any soil 
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round. No Urns have been found that I ever heard of, 
but cultivation has little disturbed the earth. The Stone 
with the Inscription upon it is near a foot square; the 
letters are sunk, and above an inch high, perhaps an 
inch and }. There have been pieces of Swords, Bottles, 
Lead, &c., found in ye area or yard. It once was a very 
large place, and had 11 os Inclosures, which now go 
by the name of Castlefields.” 

Endorsed upon the letter, in another hand- 
writing, is the following :— 

“2 Windows to the South, or one Window and a Door. 

“2 to the East, 2 North, 1 to the West. 

“ Height at N. West Corner, 55 feet; Door, 7 feet high ; 
4-6 wide; Square, 34 ft. 5 in.; Inside, 21 ft. 24 in. ; 
E. to W., 18 ft. lin.” 

PARKIN. 

Idridgehay, Derby. 


“Lonpon Saturpay” “Loypon Sunpay.” 
—In the parish of Stretton, Rutland, and its 
immediate neighbourhood, the fifth Sunday in Lent 
is known as “ London Sunday,” and the previous 
day as “ London Saturday.” The Friday evening 
brings the Stamford Mid-Lent Fair to an end; 
and, early on the Saturday morning, the shows, 
vans, &c., set out, along the Great North Road, on 
their way to Grantham, there to be in readiness 
for the great fair on the Monday following. The 
singularly-named “Ram Jam Inn,” at Stretton 
(the name of which is omitted in Mr. Hotten’s 
voluminous work on The History of Signboards), 
is eight miles distant from Stamford, on the road 
to Grantham, and was one of the inns where the 
coaches changed horses in those olden days, so 
graphically described by Mr. Birch Reynardson, 
in his recent volume, Down the Road; or, Remi- 
niscences of a Gentleman Coachman (Longmans), 
the manuscript of which was written at Holywell 
Hall, three miles from the “Ram Jam.” Even 
up to March 13th, 1875, “London Saturday” 
is still observed at the “Ram Jam,” by the 
long procession of vans staying there to “ bait”; 
but they no longer remain there over “ London 
Sunday,” as was formerly the custom, but now go 
on to Colsterworth (some of the shows going by 
way of Corby), where they open for performance 
that same afternoon, and then make their way to 
Grantham by the Monday morning. I have never 
been able to ascertain why these two particular 
days should be called by the name of “ London,” 
unless it be for this reason, that in the bucolic 
mind there seems to be a fixed idea that anything 
in the shape of a show or entertainment—from a 
learned pig to a bearded lady—must needs come 
from the Metropolis. But, however this may be, 
in Stretton, and for some miles around, “ London 
Saturday” and “London Sunday” are still well- 
known and popular names. Curnpert BEpE. 


Tae Brppeypen Maips.—On Easter Monday, 
at Biddenden, near Staplehurst, Kent, there is a 
distribution, according to ancient custom, of “ Bid- 


denden Maids’ Cakes,” with bread and cheese, the 
cost of which is defrayed from the proceeds of 
some twenty acres of land, now yielding 351. per 
annum, and known as the “Bread and Cheese 
Lands.” About the year 1100 there lived Eliza 
and Mary Chulkhurst, who were joined together 
after the manner of the Siamese twins, and who 
lived for thirty-four years, one dying, and then 
being followed by her sister within six hours, 
They left by their will the lands above alluded to, 
and their memory is perpetuated by imprinting on 
the cakes their effigies “in their habit as they 
lived.” The cakes, which are simple flour and 
water, are four inches long by two inches wide, 
and are much sought after as curiosities. Those 
which are given away are distributed at the dis- 
cretion of the churchwardens, and are nearly 300 
in number. The bread with cheese amounts to 
540 quartern loaves and 470 Ibs. of cheese. The 
distribution is made on land belonging to the 
charity known as the Old Poorhouse. Formerly 
it used to take place in the church, immediately 
after the service in the afternoon ; but, in con- 
sequence of the unseemly disturbances which used 
to ensue, the practice was discontinued. The 
church used to be filled with a congregation whose 
conduct was occasionally so reprehensible that 
sometimes the churchwardens had to use their 
wands for other purposes than symbols of office. 
The impressions of the “maids” on the cakes are 
of a primitive character, and are made by boxwood 
dies cut in 1814. They bear the date 1100, when 
Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst are supposed to have 
been born, and also their age at death, thirty-four 
years. PAQUEs. 


Was Trarror?—Lord R. 
Churchill last week, in the House of Commons, 
attempted to exonerate the great Duke of Marl- 
borough from the guilt of having betrayed the 
design upon Brest in 1694. But the charge rests 
upon incontrovertible evidence, and has in no way 
been demolished by Mr. Paget, who, it will be 
remembered, has used some very hard words 
respecting Macaulay’s account of the transaction. 
Sulawel (Memoirs of Great Britain, iii. 43) and 
Macpherson (History of Great Britain, ii. 67) show 
conclusively that, though Godolphin had acquainted 
James with the design as early as March, yet he 
had been unable to fix the exact time of the sailing 
of the expedition, and that before the beginning of 
May, when Marlborough transmitted the same in- 
telligence through the hands of Colonel Sackville, 
the alarm concerning Brest had subsided in France. 
It were absurd, then, to attempt to acquit Marl- 
borough of the guilt of having caused the failure 
of the expedition because Godolphin had played 
the part of traitor two months previously. It is 
important to take note of Lord R. Churchill’s 
statement, because Mr. Paget has, “with vain 
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attempt,” charged Macaulay with the invention of 
a gross calumny, apparently ignorant of the fact 
that Hallam had previously exposed Marlborough’s 
conduct in the affair. P. G. 


Curious Easter Customs.—The little boys 
and girls in this town (Kendal) have a curious 
custom they go through on the eve of Good 
Friday, #.¢., on the Thursday before that day. 
Some half dozen or so boys and girls, usually com- 
panions, obtain an old tin can, tie a string to it, 
and one of the lads starts off at a good run, trailing 
the can after him, whilst his companions follow, 
striking the can with sticks, at the same time 
singing the following peculiar refrain :— 

“Trot hearin, trot horn, 
Good Friday ta morn,” 
which they repeat until the poor old tin can has 
not a jingle left in it. Thus troops of little boys 
and girls amuse themselves in this absurd fashion 
on the Thursday before Good Friday. Can any of 
your readers give any likely origin of such a 
custom, and whether any similar custom prevails 
at Easter in any other part of the kingdom ? 
Pace Eee. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“Tue Toast.”—I have already propounded a 
question concerning this curious and erudite poem 
(5™ §. iii. p. 68), which remains unanswered. I 
venture to make another query. The 4to. editions 
of The Toast, 1736 and 1745 (the latter altered 
with the pen), are rare, but not so rare as the 
bibliographers and the booksellers would make them 
out to be. It is not, however, about the 4to. 
editions, but the original 12mo. or 8vo. edition 
that I would at present speak. Nichols says 
(Lit. Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 607, note)—“ The first 
edition of The Toast was a small pamphlet in 
12mo., enlarged in 1736 to a handsome 4to., 
with an elegant frontispiece.” The title-page of 
the said edition in 4to. has rubric: “ Dublin, 
Printed; London, Reprinted in the year 
MDCCXXXVI.”; and in the “ Advertisement ” (which 
is frequently wanting) the author expresses a hope 
that he may find his “ Account in Reprinting it 
here ” (London). This small original Dublin 
edition of The Toast I have never been able to 
meet with, and I should be much obliged to any 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who would favour me 
with a note of it, or an inspection of the volume. 

Farther, in his Second Journey Round the 
Library of a Bibliomaniac, Davis writes :— 

__ “In the title to a former edition (he has been s . 
ing about the edition of 1747) of The Toast, 4to., = 


1736, after Peregrine O’Donald, Esq., in the title-page, 
was— 


* Pus atque Venenem (sic), 
Rabies armavit.’” 

I have never found this quotation on the title of 
any copy of the work which has been through my 
hands. A confirmation of Davis’s statement would 
be welcome. 


SUPERSTITION ABOUT THE Fire not BuRNING 
on Ove Sipe or tHE Grate.—A short time ago, 
I was at a friend’s house, and the fire in one of 
the rooms obstinately refused to burn on the right 
hand side of the grate. “Can you explain that,” 
said my friend. I ventured to suggest that it 
might be due to the wind, which was very high, 
and came rattling down the chimney. “But you 
know,” he rejoined, “ that it is commonly thought 
to portend a removal.” (Another person present 
said “a coffin.”) I was obliged to confess my 
ignorance. Is this saying a well-known one ? 

F, CHANCE, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Dr. Jonnson’s “ Devs Vosiscum.”— 
What is the date of the first and second editions 
of the above narrative of a deliverance at sea in 
1648, to which was annexed a sermon preached 
on the same occasion? Lowndes’s notice is very 
defective ; he confounds the author with another 
of his name, and only mentions the third edition, 
1672. The volume contains (p. 41) a reference to 
Archbishop Laud :— 

“ We travelled on foot to Fredericstat,a city in Norwey, 
by the Coast side, and were very kindly entertained by 
the Burgo-master. The chief of his discourse to me was 
in commendation of the late Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, 
whom he called Excellentissimum Dominum. I wonder 
how he came to know him. But sure, thought I, if he 
be thus charitable to speak well of the Dead who could 
not hear him, he will be bountiful to the Living, who are 
ready to thank him even before hand.” 

J. E. B. 


“ Serr.”—In Acts xiv. 12, Ava, Jovem, is repre- 
sented by Seif in the Icelandic version of the New 
Testament (London, 1866). Who was Seif? I 
can find no account of the word in Cleasby-Vig- 
fusson. A. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Tuomas AyLespury, Coroner oF WARWICK.— 
Who were his parents and wife? He was born 
1659, and died 1728. EpwarpD PEaAcock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Joun or Gaunt.—Can any one help me to fix 
the exact day of his birth? Stow and Barnes, who 
are followed by Godwin, say “about the beginning 
of Februarie.” Holinshed declares “ he was borne 
about Christmasse,” and Fabian agrees. Neither 
Walsingham nor Capgrave do more than specify 
the year. Baines, in his History of Lancashire, 
says John of Gaunt was born between March 25 
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and 31, but he gives no reference to his authori- 
ties. Miss Strickland, in her Life of Philippa of 
Hainault, fixes on Midsummer Day as the day of 
his birth, but she quotes no authority. Apparently 
she derives it from Froissart ; if so, she has mis- 
understood him, so far as I can judge. He simply 
says that eight days after Midsummer Day she 
received some knights, having recently recovered 
from her confinement, which ought, therefore, to 
have occurred on this showing at least a month 
before. Miss Strickland considers Philippa was 
in England till the Easter. All the authorities, 
such as Walsingham, Barnes, &c., I have referred 
to distinctly state the opposite. 
C. W. Empsoy. 


Carpivat Facts.—On Wednesday, 15th Feb., 
1865, Cardinal Nicholas Wiseman died. A decade 
has passed since his galeus ruber might be seen 
in this country. Another Englishman has now 
been added to the “ Sacred College” in the person 
of Henry E. Manning, and this occurrence may 

ive fresh interest to the following extract from 

ean Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, vol. ii. First Series, p. 662. Having recorded 
Stephen Langton’s promotion by Innocent III. to 
be cardinal priest of St. Chrysogonus, the Dean 
continues :— 

**We are not to suppose that the office of a Cardinal 
was at this time (1206) what it afterwards became. The 
cardinals had not assumed the red hat with its tassels; 
for that which is now regarded as the emblem of their 
office was not conceded to them till the year 1245 by 
Innocent IV. They were not apparelled in the purple, 
for the purple cloak was not assigned, as their robe of 
office, till 1464 by Paul II.. . . They were not addressed 
as‘ Your Eminence,’ for that title was only conceded to 
them by Urban VIII. in the year 1630. But still they 
alone were eligible to the Papacy, according to a decree 
of Stephen IV., in 769; and by Nicholas II. the prin- 
ciple was established, that by the cardinals only the 
Pope was to be elected.” 

In a foot-note (p. 662) the Dean gives, from 
Ferraris, the form of inauguration of a Cardinal 
in use “ at the present time.” It is as follows :— 

** Ad laudem Omnip. Dei et Sanct. Sedis Apostolice 
ornamentum accipe galeum rubrum signum singulare 
dignitatis cardinalatus, per _— designatur quod usque 
ad mortem et sanguinis effusionem inclusive pio (sic) 
exaltatione Sanctae fidei, pace et quietate populi Chris- 
tiani, augmento et statu S. Roman. Eccl. te intrepidum 
exhibeas. 

“In nomine Patris, &c.” 

Query, when were the red stockings assigned to 
their Eminences—at the same time as the red 
hat? And of what may they be a signwm sin- 
gulare ? H. B. Purroy. 


Vixinc Tnotack.—Where can I find any 
account of the Viking Tholack, mentioned by Corrie, 
in his book on the Orkneys, as the progenitor of 
the Prince Bishops Thomas and William Tulloh in 
the fifteenth century, and of the present families 
of Tulloch and Tulloh ? 


Sates or Curna.—Any information as to the 
Meynard or Meymard sale of china, when it took 
place, and where a catalogue may be obtained, is 
asked for. Q. 


INDENTURES OF APPRENTICESHIP.—Do inden- 
tures contain particulars of the birth, parentage, 
&e., of the person apprenticed? Is there any 
register kept of such indentures; if so, where 
would the indenture of a lad apprenticed to a 
tradesman in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, 
some half century since, be found? P. O. C, 


Suettey’s “Queex Mas.”—In the prefatory 
notice to Moxon’s recent edition of Shelley’s poems, 
the editor, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, says :— 

** About this time (1813) he printed his first consider- 
able poem, Queen Mab. He did not publish it ; but that 
function was at once performed for him by a pirating 
bookseller.” 

In Hotten’s edition, published last year, a fac- 
simile is given of the title-page of the poem, which 
bears date 1813, with the words, “ London : printed 
by P. B. Shelley, 23, Chapel Street, Grosvenor 
Square.” I shall be glad to know if this is the 
title-page of the pirated copy, or of that printed 
by Shelley for private circulation. I may add, 
Leigh Hunt says, in his memoir of the poet, which 
is prefixed to the last-named edition, that the 
poem “ was never published with his —-. 

8. D. 


Diamonps AND Rusies.—During the proceed- 
ings in the case of Rubery v. Grant and Sampson, 
it was stated that in their natural position 
diamonds and rubies were never found in close 
proximity. Now Evelyn, in his Diary, vol. i. 
(under date 1645), says that “in the collection of 
a noble Venetian, Signor Rugini,” he saw, among 
many other remarkable gems, “a diamond which 
had a very faire ruby growing in it.” In scientific 
ignorance, may I be allowed to ask for an ex- 
planation ? W. TZ 


Pritcaarp or Drvry Lane.—In Davis's Life 
of Garrick, vol. ii. page 305, there occurs the 
following paragraph :— 

“Mr. Pritchard, an honest, good-natured visionary, 
the husband of the great actress, had laid out a scheme 
to relieve infirm players; but little hopes could be ex- 
pected from a projector who proposed to build a ship 
which could move on the water without either sails or 
wind,” 

Can you give information as to this scheme, it 
might prove interesting at the present day? 

Matcotm Ross. 

The Old Hall, Smedley, near Manchester. 


MEDALLION or 1693.—What is the medallion 
of square lozenge shape described below? On one 
side is a circular garter, with “ Honi soit qui mal 
y pense” enclosing a monogram consisting of the 
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letters C. G. J. 4, small coats of arms in each 
corner, and the date 1693. On reverse is a wreath 
of oak-leaves enclosing two swords crossed sur- 
mounted by a crown ; at the bottom, I Thal., with 
inscription all round, “Qui male sentit erit Dis 
male cerpendus ” (sic). J.C. J. 


CastLe.—Can you give me any 
information respecting an ancient castle or fortress 
of which the moat only remains, known locally as 
“Timberlik,” or “'Temberlake”? It is in the 
parish of Bayton, Worcestershire, and is situated 
on the estate of Sir Ed. Blount, Bart. H. C. 


Heratpry, &c., Scortanp.—Where is Pont’s 
Manuscript to be seen? I have asked at the 
British Museum, and it is not there. A. B. H 


Tar Wyynstay THEeatre.—What is the his- 
tory of this place? I have a curious ticket, 1785, 
engraved by Bunbury, with figures of Tragedy, 
Comedy, Farce, and Pantomime, inscribed “ Venice 
Preserved,” “As You Like It,” “ Agreeable Sur- 
prise,” &e. GeorcE ELLs. 

St. John’s Wood. 


“Postnuumous Paroptks and other pieces, com- 
posed by several of our most celebrated Poets, but 
not published in any former edition of their Works. 
London, Meller, 1814.” Small 8vo.—Who was 
the author or editor? T. G. 8. 

Edinburgh. 


Tae Lorps Hottanp.—In the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, May, 1861, page 539, it is stated in the 
article on “Ups and Downs in the House of 
Peers,” that the ancestor of the Lords Holland was 
“bailiff to Charles II.’s secretary, Sir Edward 
Nicholas, at Wimbourne, Wilts, in the church of 
which village he often officiated as parish clerk.” 

Can you tell me on what authority this is stated ; 
also, whether there was an ancestor of Sir Edward 
Nicholas, who was Lord Chancellor for a short 
-e and if so, where I can find an account of his 

e 


Tue or Larnom Hovse.—Timbs says, 
in his Ancestral Stories (London, Griffith & Farran, 
1869), that Capt. K. Halsall’s account of the siege 
has been twice printed in accessible books ; querre, 
what books ? A. G. P. 


Tuvms-Rinas.—Are there any proofs that the 
ancient Britons wore rings on their thumbs? The 
common Welsh name for ring is modrwy, from 
mod or mawd, the thumb, and rhwy or acrwy, a 
ring. We have the same mod in modfedd—thumb- 
measure, with which may be compared dyrnfedd= 
hand-measure, and traedfedd=toot-measure. It 
18 quite a common thing to see rings worn on the 
thumb in Egypt and Palestine even in the present 
day. T. C. U. 


Roya Pierocatives.—Can I obtain an au- 
thentic list of the existing prerogatives of the 
crown? I find only general information in Black- 
stone or Stephens, but have a list in a book entitled 
“ The Grammar of Law. By a Barrister. Joseph 
Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, 
London, 1839.” I should like to be sure of its 
authenticity and value before accepting the con- 
tents for the use I design. I have consulted 
Allen’s Royal Prerogative. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 

Easter.—Is Easter the festival of the goddess 
Eoster, or the festival of Oster? Oster=the rising, 
or the resurrection. T. Cc. U 


Butiock’s Museum or Mexican ANTIQUITIES. 

—This very interesting collection of works, models, 
and drawings, brought over by Mr. Bullock from 
Mexico, was exhibited by him at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, in 1824. He published a cata- 
logue of it (a copy in Brit. Mus.). I find by the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1825, p. 168, that 
he obtained— 
“A vast assemblage of these treasures, which on the 
dissolution of his exhibition (announced to take place in 
September) will infallibly pass into private hands, unless 
the Directors of our national collection have the judg- 
ment to possess themselves of specimens so truly unique 
and valuable.” 

What became of these works? Some of the 
MSS. were to be returned to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, they having been lent to Mr. Bullock for 
exhibition in London. Wratr Papworrn. 


“Rorren” Borovens.—What ancient close 
corporations possessed of property of over a hundred 
a year are still in existence besides those of 
Woodstock and of New Romney ? CHARTA. 


“ AvreLiAn.”—An “authority” is wanted for 
the use in English composition of the word “ aure- 
lian” in the sense of a butterfly or of a butterfly- 
hunter or collector. It is believed that a book 
was published in London about forty years ago 
having the word in question in one of the above 
senses in the title-page, and as an integral - of 
the title ; but the book cannot be traced. If any 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” could aid me in the 
matter, I should feel very much obliged. 

F. SyKes. 

39, Paternoster Row. 


Replies. 
WHAT IS A POUND? 
(5 §. ii, 248, 333, 435, 470 ; iii. 91.) 

I have hesitated for some time whether to offer 
any reply to Mr. Fisuer’s remarks on this simple 
question, which seems to draw so many people into 
a Serbonian bog of mystification, “where armies 
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whole have sunk.” I will venture on a few words 
of explanation to try if it is possible to penetrate 
the dense obfuscation which appears to prevail. 
Mr. Moy Tuomas and myself endeavoured to ex- 
lain that the legal currency of this country is 
don a metallic standard, the unit of which 
is a piece of gold of a certain weight and fineness, 
indifferently called a pound or a sovereign. “ No,” 
says Mr. Fisner; “any one who looks at the 
bank accounty must recognize the fact that ‘ Five 
Pounds’ on a bank note does not mean five sove- 
reigns.” Well; I have got lying before me the 
bank accounts on one side, and a five pound note 
on the other, and if words mean anything, and 
facts mean anything, I have only to present my 
bank note in Threadneedle Street and have five 
pieces of gold handed over in exchange. What 
the bank accounts have to do with the matter 
es my comprehension. “But,” he continues, 
‘it is for this reason : the Bank of England has 
lent a large portion of its capital . . . nearly thir- 
teen millions to the state” ; “In one of the panics, 
the gold in the Bank was reduced to two millions, 
while the notes afloat were sixteen millions; there- 
fore, each ‘Five Pounds’ on a bank note repre- 
sented only twelve shillings and sixpence in gold.” 
Mr. Fisner’s figures are in every case singularly 
inaccurate. The amount lent by the Bank to the 
Government is not thirteen millions, but 14,686,0000. 
Since 1844, when the present Bank Act was passed, 
the lowest amount of bank notes in circulation 
was in 1848, when the amount stood, in the 
December quarter, at 18,744,0001., with assets, in 
the shape of bullion, 13,886,000/. The highest 
amount of notes was in 1873, 26,219,000, with 
bullion in the coffers, 20,869,0001. 

In 1840, the amount of bank-note circulation 
was 16,446,0001, with an amount of bullion 
3,511,0001. But Mr. Fisner may perhaps “be 
surprised to hear” that the Act of 1844 was passed 
to remedy this state of things, and has effectually 
succeeded in doing so. It is true the Bank is 
not under any obligation to keep gold against 
notes for any part of the Government debt ; but 
are meg this is of no consequence, as the circu- 

tion could not by any process be reduced so low 
as fourteen and a half millions; and if even it 
could, the nation has had the money, and is bound 
to find it again. 

The following passage is so rich in its simplicity 
that I must give it entire. “Mr. Picton says,— 
‘The Bank of England is compelled to purchase 
all gold at the rate of 3/. 17s. 9d. per ounce,’ but 
what does it pay in exchange! either its own 
notes, which, according to Mr. Moy Tuomas, 
mean so many sovereigns, or in gold itself. Thus 
gold is the measure of gold. Mr. Picron says 
he is completely ‘stumped out’ by my saying ‘ to 
fix the price of gold at 3/. 17s. 9d. per ounce, and 
then say a pound is an aliquot part of an ounce 


is reasoning in a circle. If he went into a shop 
to purchase a pound of sugar, and was told that 
its price was a portion of the value of 34 Ibs., 
he would be placed in the same position in which 
the inquirer * What’s a Pound?’ is placed with 
regard to gold.” 

I accept this illustration, which is a very appo- 
site one, only requiring one little addition to make 
it perfect, viz. that an act should be passed, 
making sugar a legal tender for all commercial 
transactions. We should then have a sweet and 
agreeable currency, in which the question of 
“ What’s a Pound?” would meet with a ready 
answer : a pound of crushed or lump, as the case 
might be. Sugar is not more ludicrous as a 
medium of exchange than iron bars, brass pans, 
pieces of calico, or cowry shells, all of which are, 
or have been, used in that capacity. It is true 
there might be some slight inconvenience; the 
sugar would deteriorate, would be lost and scat- 
tered, would be injured by damp, destroyed by 
fire, &c. We should then resort to bank notes : 
“T promise to pay five pounds of sugar on demand.” 
The operation would be exactly parallel to the 
circulation of gold, to which I fancy Mr. Fisuer 
would be glad to get back again. 

Gold is subject to the same laws of supply and 
demand as any other commodity. This Mr. 
FisHEer does not seem to comprehend when he 
says, “A new statesman of the Sir Robert Peel 
school may arbitrarily fix upon it « different value.” 
This is a task which all the statesmen who ever 
lived would fail to accomplish. It was once at- 
tempted by the British Parliament during the 

riod of the Bank Restriction Act, when a reso 
ution was passed that a pound note and a shilling 
should in all transactions be equal to a guinea. 
At that very time the Army agents were buying 
up guineas at twenty-seven shillings each, to send 
abroad to pay the troops ; but this was long before 
the days of Sir Robert Peel. 

Currency and corn in the old antediluvian 
times of the corn laws usually ran together, and 
in Mr. Fisaer’s mind seem still to be connected. 
The fact that at this time of day any one can be 
found to complain that the farmers of this country 
are put in competition with those abroad, would 
lead one almost to look for the resuscitation of the 
dodo or the dinornis. J. A. Picrox. 

Sandyknowe. 


We = to think that this discussion is now 


exhausted. 


ST. MARY REDCLIFF, BRISTOL. 


(5% S. iii. 87.) 


If prescriptive evidence in itself be sufficient to 
establish the fact of a spire having formerly existed 
on Redcliff Church, I believe there is sufficient to 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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satisfy every reasonable, and even unreasonable, 
sceptic on the subject. 

if do not attach great importance to the evidence 
supplied by Barrett, the historian of Bristol, 
although he quotes the authority of three distinct 
seemingly independent documents in affirmation of 
a catastrophe to the original spire; but of the 
authenticity of these documents he takes no 
trouble to assure his readers. There are, however, 
existing some MSS. of the seventeenth century, 
containing a list of the magistrates of each year, 
from A.D. 1216, together with incidental memo- 
randums of casual events. The originals of these, 
Mr. Seyer remarks, “were probably the registers 
kept by the religious in their convents, particularly 
that kept by the Calendaries of Christ Church, 
Bristol. Several of the older are written on narrow 
rolls of vellum ; one of them is in the City Library.” 
The copy referred to is no doubt the one contained 
in the Bristol Museum and Library, in which, 
under date 1446, is the following entry: “ This 
yeare Reedcliffe steeple was throwen downe with 
thunder, and did much hurt in divers places.” 
This statement, correlatives to which may be found 
in various other Bristol. chronicles, though doubt- 
less copied from an earlier MS., being in the 
handwriting of a period two and a half centuries 
later than the reputed occurrence, may require 
independent support of contemporary® date, in 
order to be accepted as conclusive. Both these 
species of testimony we find in William Botoner, 
or Worcester, whose Itinerary reposed in MS. in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, Camb., from 
the fifteenth century until edited by Mr. Nasmyth 
in A.D. 1778. William Botoner was born within 
the sound of Redcliff bells in a.p. 1415, and wrote 
his Itinerarium in a.p. 1478. At the time of the 
fall of Redcliff spire, he would have been thirty- 
one years of age. Now, concerning this occurrence 
he remarks (p. 120) :— 

“ Latitudo (altitudo) turris de Redclyfe,” &c. 

“The tower of Redcliff is 300 feet, of which 100 feet 
are thrown down by a thunderstorm.” 

Again (p. 221) :-— 

“ Altitudo turris continet 120 pedes,” &c. 

“The height of the spire as lately broken off measures 
200 feet, and the diameter of the plane of fracture is 
16 feet.” 

A third time (p. 244) he repeats :— 


“Turris altitudo ut isto die stat,” &c. 

“The height of the tower as it stands at this day, 
although cut off accident of tempest and a thunder- 
bolt, [is] 208 feet by relation of Norton, master of Red- 
cliff Church.” 

Norton was Cannyng’s (the builder of Redcliff 
Church) architect, and at the time of William 
Botoner’s conversation with him, he was, according 
to the town calendars, engaged upon the re-con- 
struction of the church, in consequence of the 


in 1446. Also, a MS. in the Bodleian, quoted by 
Britton in his account of Redcliff Church, informs 
us “that the said church having suffered much in 
a tempest, the above-mentioned William Canynge, 
a celebrated merchant and public benefactor, in 
the year 1474 gave five hundred pounds to the 
parishioners of Redcliff towards the repairing of 
the church, and for the maintenance of two chap- 
lains and two clerks, in St. Mary’s Chapel there, 
and of two chantry priests.” 

William Worcester (or Botoner) was a plain, 
unimaginative, painstaking antiquary, whose cha- 
racter for honesty has never been impeached ; 
whose veracity, so far as he could ascertain facts, 
no sane person who has studied his writings would 
pretend to dispute. He was born in Bristol ; his 
boyhood and old age were spent in Bristol ; and 
it is credited that he there died. No man before 
him, nor since, was or has been more thoroughly 
interested in the archeology and architecture of 
his grand old town. He walked about her walls, 
studied her towers, literally measured her streets, 
and almost counted the stones in her churches. 
Some mistakes of detail he may have made ; but 
that he should be unable in later life to remember 
whether the heaven-directed spire of Redcliff, the 
pride and glory of western churches, was standing 
in his earlier manhood, or that he should be igno- 
rant whether Redcliff ever had a spire, and that 
his ignorance was shared in by the architect of the 
church itself, when the question of the existence 
of a spire was one resolvable by the living recol- 
lection of any townsman of forty years of age, is 
what, upon the weighing of evidence, no one of 
competent judgment could sincerely believe. 

Joun TAayLor. 

Bristol Museum and Library. 


Bepca: Beprorp (5** §. iii. 48.)—I quite agree 
with D. C. E. that not one of the various deriva- 
tions which have been suggested for the name 
Bedford is entirely satisfactory. I do not believe 
there is any record of a Bedca of sufficient emi- 
nence to have conferred his name upon a town, 
which must have been of no little importance 
even in the earliest days of the Saxon period ; in- 
deed, I cannot find any mention of such a personage 
in any of the old chronicles which have come 
under my notice. The earliest allusion to Bed- 
ford, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, merely records 
a battle fought there in 571. The spelling varies, 
not only in the different existing MSS., but in 
different parts of the same MS. ; thus we have 
Bedcanforda, Biedcanforda, Bedanforda, Bede- 
forda, and Bedaforda ; the final a in each form is, 
of course, only the case-ending of the dative 
governed by et or to, but it is best to print the 
words as they actually occur in the original MSS. 
In the year 501, according to the Saxon 
Chronicle, a landing was effected at Portsmouth 


great injury it had suffered from the thunderstorm 
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by one Port, accompanied by his two sons, the 
name of one of whom occurs in the various forms 
of Bieda, Biedda, and Beda ; and it is possible 
that he may have given his name to a few places 
south of the Thames, such as Bedwin and Bad- 
bury, but I hardly think it probable that Bedford 
owes its name to him; and there is certainly no 
evidence that such was the case. 

A better derivation is the Anglo-Saxon verb 
bedician, to fortify with a mound (Dutch bedyken, 
Friesic bedykje), and that being accepted, Bedican- 
ford or Bedford might mean the “ earthwork at 
the ford”; but the enormous number of piace- 
names, of whose composition the syllable “ Bed ” 
forms a part, and their wide distribution over 
Asia and Europe from Bedamungahur in Mysore 
to Bedford in “ merrie England,” inclines me to 
the opinion that we must look to the very fountain 
head of the Aryan languages for the true deriva- 
tion of the name. Will some Sanscrit scholar 
kindly tell us whether the syllable “ Bed ” itself 
bears the signification of narrowness or shallowness ? 
The geographical position of both the places I have 
named seems to point to some such solution of the 
difficulty. Is there any trustworthy authority for 
identifying the Bedford of the Saxons with the 
Lettidur of the Britons? 

C. 


Edmunds, in his Names of Places, makes Bed- 
ford a British word, and says, “anciently Beadan- 
ford, from beado, slaughter”; but it requires a 
more fertile imagination than mine is to discover 
the British (— Welsh) word concealed in beado. 
According to the Penny Cyclopedia, Camden states 
the British name of the place was Lifwidur or 
Lattidur, as Bedford in English, beds and inns on 
a river. The second of these forms is = Welsh 
Lletty-dwr and Uetty=lodging, inn, probably from 
tle=place, and ty, a covered or sheltered place, a 
house, from toi, to cover, cf. to=roof, dwr or dwfr= 
water. The Penny Cyclopedia proceeds, “ It is 
generally supposed, however, that the town is 
Bedican-ford of the Saxon Chronicle.” It will be 
seen that this reading differs from that of Taylor, 
and if it is the correct one, it makes his derivation 
from Bedan (Bedau is a misprint) and a supposed 
Bedca very improbable. Bedican=bediked, pro- 
tected. Cf. Bedicanwell = Bakewell in Derby- 
shire. T. C. Unnone. 


Bedford was formerly written Bedanford, said 
to be a contraction of Bedicanford, which has been 
rendered “the fortress of the ford.” Dr. Salmon 
says it was called Bedicia Forda—“ the fortress 
on the ford, a name derived from the fortifications 
constructed on the banks of the Ouse, which flows 
through the town.” The battle between Cuthwulf 
and the Britons is said to have been fought here 
A.D. 572. Dr. Bosworth gives Bedicanford, Bedan- 
ford, Bedford ; and he renders bedican, to bedike, 


mound, fortify with a mound. If the original 
name was Bedford or Bedanford, it might be from 
Bed, Bedan, perhaps the old name of the Ouse, 
Bedburn is the name of a place in Durham. 


R. Cuarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


It is difficult to say whether Bedca ever existed 
as a real personage, or whether it was but a name 
like many more rising from out the mystic past. 
If ever he was in existence, I doubt whether he 
was of so much importance as to give the name to 
the town in question. The Saxon name for the 
town of Bedford was Bedanford or Beadanford. 
Bead, in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, meant com- 
manded ; ford requires no explanation. Probably 
a castle or fortress stood by (or commanded) the 
ford of the river Ouse ; hence the name of Bedford. 
Dr. Brewer, in his Phrase and Fable, gives the 
etymology “ fortress ford.” Henry C. Lorts. 


British AND ConTINENTAL TiTLEs oF Honour 
(5™ §. ii. 23, 95, 195, Tempiar 
appears to me to have formed very hasty and erro- 
neous conclusions in his assertions that, “ Political, 
or peerage, nobility* is the only nobility known to 
the Common Law of England,” that “the Law of 
England no more recognizes the nobility of a gen- 
tleman of blood than it recognizes the title of the 
Abp. of “Westminster,” and that such “nobility” 
is “carefully ignored by the Law.” Assertions 
such as these come with specially bad grace from 
a member of a profession whose students were all 
formerly filii nobilium, or, as Coke translates it, 
“gentlemen born,” and consequently considered 
as of the rank of Esquire, which, if it be not a 
degree and title of nobility, is nothing. 

Mippte TeMpPLar may reject, if he please, Lord 
Chief Justice Coke’s axiom, but he will tind that all 
the authorities before him, and Blackstone, agree in 
dividing the gentry of Great Britain into the two 
classes of nobiles majores and nobiles minores. 
The subject has been so fully discussed by Sir 
James Lawrence, in The Nobility of the British 
Gentry, that it would be difficult to throw any 
further light upon it. Dr. Samuel Johnson was, I 
believe, the first to publish (in his Dictionary) the 
modern discovery that a gentleman is “One of 
good extraction but not noble.” Lord Chief Justice 
Coke was certainly not of MrppLe TEeMPLAr’s nor 
the great lexicographer’s opinion, but, on the con- 
trary, I conceive, he clearly shows that “ Peerage 
nobility ” is not “the only nobility known to the 
Common Law,” and that the nobility of the 
armiger is not “carefully ignored by the Law.” 


* As every one who is not a peer, from a prince toa 
peasant, is by law a “ commoner,” and, if no commoner 
can be noble, it follows that there are in Great Britain 
no noble families, the heads of certain houses being 
alone noble, the other members of their families must be 
ignobiles (plebeians). 
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The Lord Chief Justice writes, s.v. “Statutum de 
Militibus, anno primo Edw. II.” :— 

“He that is destrained ought to be a gentleman of 
name and blood, claro loco natus. Uf ancient time those 
that held by Knight’s service were regularly gentile. It 
was a badge of gentry. At this time the surest rule is 
Nobiles sunt qui arma gentilicia* antecessorum suorum 
proferre possunt. Therefore they are called scutiferi or 
armigeri.” 

Having thus proved the armiger noble, Coke 
further on shows that the armiger is “recognized 
by” and “ known to” the Law :— 


“Tt is resolved in our books without contradiction 
that a knight batchelor is a dignity, and of the inferior 
degree of nobility. Britton styleth a knight honorable,t 
and in the record, 9 Edw. I., Sir John Acton, knight, 
hath the addition of nodilis ; but gentlemen of name and 
of blood had very rarely the addition of generosus or 
armiger, being sufficiently distinguished by their knight’s 
service from yomen who served by the plough. But it 
was enacted by the statute 1 Hen. V. that in every writ 
original of actions, personal appeals, and inditements, to 
the name of the defendants, addition be made of the 
state, or degree, or mysterie, and hereupon addition was 
made of generosus or armiger.” 


Sir George Mackenzie, King’s Advocate in Scot- 
land, and therefore presumably “learned in the 
Law,” answers MippLe Tempiar’s objection as to 
the armiger not being the political peer of a Lord 
of Parliament :— 

“ Although these (the nobiles minores) be not Peers of 
Parliament, yet they (and the nobiles majores) are Peers 
to one another. Thus a Gentleman may be offered toa 
Duke’s daughter, whose ward and marriage fall to the 

ing, nor can the match be refused on account of 
inequality ; and a Nobleman is obliged to accept a chal- 
lenge from a Gentleman where duels are lawful.” t 


The statement of Coke and Blackstone with 
regard to the marriage of dowager peeresses loses 
its “significance ” in support of 
views when explained. Sir John Ferne gives the 
reason why the peeress loses her dignity :— 


“Tf a duchess, countess, or baroness, marry with but a 
simple gentleman, she loses her dignity; we say the 
reason is this, Quando femina nobilis nupserit ignobili, 
desinit esse nobilis ; but in so doing we misquote the text, 
which means that if any gentlewoman, which, in our 
laws, is called nobilis, do marry a man of no coat armour 
(whom also we call ignobilem) her state and title of 
gentleness is in suspense, and no man knoweth where it 
is; but yet the law preserveth the same, until God send 
her a husband of a better kind, and then it shall appear 
again. In the time of Q. Mary the lawyers in two cases 
consulted with the heralds, if the widows of peers, being 
married to gentlemen, might retain their names and 
titles of dignity, the law having said, Quando faemina 
nobilis, &c.; but the heralds answered that they mis- 
quoted the law; but that nevertheless these widows 
must lose their titles, though not from any want of 


_ * “Grants of Arms” were called “Grants of Nobility” 
in the reign of James I. (“ N. & Q.,”’ 5" 8. ii. 51). 

+ King James I. styles a knight “ Most Noble.” Ina 
letter to the King of Sweden he mentions Sir James 
Spence as “ Nobilissimo Spencio” (Fourth Report Hist. 
MSS. Com., p. 411). 

t Observations on Precedency, cap. viii. p. 19. 


nobility in their second husbands, for no one without 
injustice could deny that they were gentlemen, bei 
enregistered as such; but the reason why is deduc 
from nature: and it were monstrous if a wife in the 
enjoying of titles should be superior to her husband, who 
is her head; and this would be, if the wife be honoured 
as a duchess, and the husband be entertained but accord- 
ing to his inferior state.” * 

Sir James Lawrence, from whose work I quote 
this extract (pp. 16, 17), adds :— 

“Such was the opinion of the heralds. The law of 
arms and the law of the land judged with reason on their 
side. But the courtesy of England is not less complaisant 
than the second husband, who, by permitting his other 
half to bear the title of his predecessor, acknowledges 
himself the acquirer of only second-hand goods. Great 
is the astonishment of foreigners at this custom.” 

The lesser nobility, though no longer enjoying 
political privileges, still possess some of a social 
kind fully recognized by the law, as title and pre- 
cedence. Any member of the class who thinks these 
“imaginative” and of “very little practical im- 
portance” can repudiate them together with his 
nobility. C. K. 

Eytham Lodge, Southgate. 

[This discussion is now closed.] 


(5 §. iii. 88, 116.)—Before answer- 
ing this query, we must inquire what precise species 
of the genus Asphodelez was intended by the poet. 
I have collected a few authorities, and perhaps 
some other contributor may supplement them. As 
a general description, I quote from a recent work, 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia :— 

* Asphodel (Asphodelus), a genus of plants which has 
by many botanists been made the type of a natural order, 
Asphodelez, now, however, generally regarded as form- 
ing part of the order Liliacew. The Asphodelez are 
either fibrous-rooted or bulbous-rooted. Among the 
latter are onions, hyacinths, squills, star of Bethlehem, 
&c. ; among the former, Asparagus, Xc.” 

And again under the word Narcissus (poeticus) 
the plant is described as, “with one scape, the 
flower white and fragrant, the corona with a deeply- 
coloured border.” The third corresponding to the 
allusions in the classical writers is the Daffodil. 
The colour of the Narcissus poeticus is white, that 
of the Daffodil is straw colour, and that of the 
Squill is blue. The good and evil angels which 
attend mankind are treated of by P. C. Buttmann 
in his lectures, entitled Mythologus, oder gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen iiber die sagen des Alterthums. 
Another author less known is Alexander Ross, 
Mystagogus Poeticus (Lond., 1648). In the latter 
(p. 306), Pluto is crowned with garlands of the 
Narcissus on account of his affair with Proserpine. 
The Imperial Dictionary says, “ Asphodel—King’s 
spear. The ancients planted Asphodels near graves 
to supply the manes of the dead with nourishment.” 
This agrees with a note by the learned Josh. 
Barnes on Hom. Od. xi. 538 :— 


* The Blazon of Gentry and Nobility, &c. Printed 
1586. 
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“ Daniel Heinsius, Rect? Mor- 
tuis tribuit, quod sint extra necessitates vite hvujus 
positi, nec rei familiaris cura iis impendeat ; sed victu 
simplicissimo utantur, qualis 7) padayn Kai dogpddedoc. 
Homerus enim Duos ptia wovrag constituit, rod¢ 
cai reOvnxérac. Hinc mortuis in tumulo 
Malvam Asphodelumque serebant, ne deesset illis cibus. 
Et hoc voluit sibi Porphyrius, in illo epigrammate, 

piv parayny ri cai dogddedov 

KéArw "ABAGBuoy Kaddv ivdor 

But Zauber, in a note on the same passage, 
writes, “ dadddeXos ist die oxiAAa sonst oyivos,” 
and refers to Theogn. 537. The Lexicon of For- 
cellinus and Facciolati gives— 

** Ejus duse sunt species sexu discrete. Marem Albu- 
cum nominant, femininam, hastulam regiam, quod, dum 
floret, Regii sceptri effigiem referat.” 

Franz Passow, in his Handwérterbuch der 
Griechischen Sprache, explains it thus :— 

*AagddeXoc—eine lilienartige pflanze, mit vielen 
Kleinen knollen an der Wurzel, welche den dltesten 
Griechen und spiiter den Armen ein wohlfeiles Nahrung- 
smittel waren, die Kartoffel der alten welt.” 

And again as regards paddyy :— 

* Die Malve, malva, Hes. op. 42, sie ward bes. von den 
Armen, alts wohlfeiles und leichtverdauliches Nahrungs- 
mittel gegessen, und hatte ihren Namen entw. von ihrer 
die Eingeweide erweichenden Kraft’ oder von ihrer 
weichen, wolligen Bliittern und Stengeln.” 

This latter is, therefore, the marsh-mallow named 
Althea, from dAGéw, I heal, of which the French 
make the demulcent pite de Guimauve from sub- 
stances obtained from the root mixed with gum- 
Arabic, sugar, and white of egg. The former, from 
its being compared by the poet to “flakes of 
Light,” I take to be the A. albus, or Narcissus 

tticus, which was sacred to Proserpine, and used 
in funeral processions. Large tracts of land in 
Apulia are covered with it, and it affords good 
nourishment to the sheep. It will be curious if 
the plant corresponding to the potato, which has 
been for so long time the staple food of the Irish 
peasantry, should have been selected to furnish 
a wreath for the Angel of Life on account of its 
nutritious qualities. 


Although the amaranth is much used in mourn- 
ing wreaths, it is not done so more as an emblem 
of immortality than of death. Milton speaks of it 
as such in the following lines :— 

“‘Tmmortal Amaranth, a flower which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom, but such, for man’s offence, 

To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows 

And flowers aloft, shading the font of life, 

And where the river of bliss through midst of heaven 

Rolls o'er Elysian flowers her amber stream ; 

With those that never fade the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks, inwreathed with beams.” 

The only legend I am able to find regarding the 
Asphodel is this :— 

“In ancient times the Asphodel was planted near 
tombs, and it was thought that beyond the Ackeron the 


shades of the deceased wandered in a vast field of 
Asphodels, and drank of the oblivious waters of Lethe.” 
Emity Cote. 
Teignmouth. 


Henry Greenwoop (5 §. iii. 9) seems to 
have been a Cambridge man, and Curate of 
Hempsted, in Essex, which is a Chapel of Ease to 
Great Samford. He published— 

I, “ Greenwoods V Vorkes : Contayned in Fiue seueral 
tractates— 

a. Day of Iudgment. 

3. Of the Race to Saluation. 

4. | Torment of Tophet. | 

5. Baptisme of Christ. J 
The eighth Impression, corrected and amended. Lon- 
don, printed by G. P. for Henry Bell, and are to be sold 
at his shop without Bishopsgate, 1618. Small 8vo.” 

Each tractate (except the second) has a separate 
Title and Dedication, ut infra eleventh impression. 
No. 1 is stated to be the eighth impression, No. 3 
fourth impression, No. 4 fourth edition, No. 5 
third edition. 

II. ‘* Greenwoods V Vorkes Contained in Seven Severall 
Tractates. 

Day of Iudgement. 

i } Race to Saluation. | 

. Of the Torment of Tophet. f 

‘ | Birth of Christ. 

Baptisme of Christ. 


MIS 


J \fayler’s Iayle-deliuery. J 

The eleyenth impression, with a new addition of Christls «/ > 
Birth, corrected and amended by the Author. London, 
Printed by Iohn Hauiland for Henry Bell. 1628. Small 

8yo.” 

Each tractate (except the second) has a separate 
Title and Dedication, but the signatures run 
straight through from A to Ii. No. 1 is dedicated 
to Sir Lestraunge and Lady Francis Mordaunt, from 
Hempstead in Essex, Jan. 10, 1618; No. 3 to 
King James, Hemstead, Oct. 16, 1608 ; No. 4 to 
Sir L. and Lady F. Mordaunt, Hempsted, Jan. 10, 
1618 ; No. 5, preached at the Fleet the 25th of 
December, Ann. Dom. 1627, dedicated to Sir _, 
Henry Lello Knight, and Mr. James Ingram, J 
Esquire, “ Wardens of his Maiesties Prison of the 
Fleet, from mine house in Finsbury-fields, Ianuary 
20, 1627” [1627-8]. In this Dedication Green- 
wood speaks of “ hauing receiued from you in my 
present afflictions so great fauours.” No. 6 to 
“Mr. Robert Mordaunt, of Massingham Hall, in 
the Countie of Norfolke, Esquire, and Mistris 
Amy Mordaunt, his most louing Bedfellow, Hemp- 
sted, Ian. 10, 1618.” At the end of this tractate 
is given a Prayer for the use of “his weakest 
Parishioners of Hempstead.” No. 7, preached at 
Great Saint Maries in Cambridge, February 6, 
1619 [1619-20], dedicated to “ Mistris Iane Bur- 
goine, Wife to Master Iohn Burgoine, of ae did 
in Bedford, and Daughter to Master Willia 
Kempe, of Spanshally in Fiching-field, Essex. 77 
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From Hempstead in Essex, this 3 of Aprill, 1620.” 
After the “ Iayler’s Iayle-deliuery ” comes another 
' title, “Sweet Adjice to a Tormented Soule ty 
Sinne,” in which he calls himself “ Preacher of the 
Word at Hempstead? 
III. ‘‘ Markes and no Markes, of the Kingdome of 
Heaven : Or, a Treatise of things 


Necessary, 
Vnnecessary, To the Kingdome of God. 


By Henry Greenewood, Master of Art, (sic) and Preacher 
of the Word of God. 

“ London, Printed by Eliz. Allde, and are to bee solde 
by Michael Sparke, dwelling at the blue Bible in Greene- 
Arbour, 1634.” 

Small 8vo. 4 leaves, and 43 pp. Dedicated to 
“Master Robert Levystone, Gentleman of his 
Maiesties Bedchamber,” who, we are informed, was 
a Scotchman. 

What were the “ present afflictions” spoken of 
in Tractate No. 5 of the eleventh impression ? 
Had he been confined in the Fleet ? 

W. H. Atiyvtt. 


? 


Oxford. 


In the British Museum Catalogue is the fol- 
lowing list of works by the above, viz :— 

“Greenwood’s Weekly Diary.” 

“The Blessed’st Birth that ever was; or, the Blessed 
Birth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Preached 
at the Fleet (on Luke ii. 10, 11) the 25th Dec., 1627. 


(A Prayer for a blessing upon the sermon.) B.L.” 
London, 1634. 12°. 
“Works contained in Seuen seuerall Tractates. Newly 


corrected and amended by the authour. The thirteenth 
impression. B.L.” London, 1650. 12°. 

In the latter is contained the sermon referred to 
by Mr. Buair, “ Tormenting Tophet.” 


LaYcaUMA. 


Tue Breecues Braue (5" §. iii. 162.)—I have 
two editions of this Bible, and it may be interesting 
to note the variations which occur from that of 
1582 mentioned by A. A. The earlier one bears 
on the title-page of the Old Testament the date 
1599, “Imprinted at London by the Deputies of 
Christopher Barker,” and on that of the New 
Testament the same date and printer, with the 
following title 

“The New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, Trans- 
lated out of Greeke by Theod. Beza: with brief Sum- 
maries and Expositions upon the hard places by the said 
Authour. Toac Camer and P. Loseler Villerius. Engel- 
ished by L. Tomson. ‘Together with the Annotations of 
Fr. Junius upon the Revelation of S. John.” 

The title-pages of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments have representations of the Twelve Tribes, the 
Twelve Apostles, the Four Evangelists, and three 
symbols, viz., that of the eagle with outspread 
wings, the flaming tripod, and the lamb and flag. 
Prefixed to the Old Testament are the “Genea- 
logies with the line of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
observed from Adam to the Blessed Virgin Marie, 
by J. S,” and an “Address to the Christian 
Reader” ; and on the first three pages are repre- 


sentations of Adam and Eve, Noah’s Ark, and the 
Tower of Babel. The Prayer Book is bound up 
with it, but the title-page and date are wanting. 
The prayer in the Litany, however, for Queen 
Mary and Prince Charles shows it to be of the 
time of Charles I. The Epistles and Gospels 
following the Collects are not printed in full, but 
merely the initial words, with a reference in the 
margin to the place from which they are taken. 
A collection of “Godly Prayers” is bound up with 
it. At the end of the Revelation follows “a briefe 
Table of the interpretation of the proper names 
which are chiefly found in the Old Testament.” 
“A Table of the principall things that are con- 
teined in the Bible after the order of the Alpha- 
bet,” and “The Booke of Psalms collected into 
English meeter by Thomas Sternhold, John Hop- 
kins, and others, with apt Notes to sing them 
withall.” 

The later edition has a title-page for the Old 
Testament, similar to the former, but with date 
1615, “ Imprinted at London by Robert Barker ” ; 
that of the New Testament is wanting. Both 
editions contain the > the lines on the in- 
comparable treasure of the Holy Scriptures quoted 
by A. A., an “ Address to the Christian Reader,” 
and how to take profit in reading of the Holy 
Scriptures : the latter has in addition, “ The summe 
of the whole Scripture of the Bookes of the Old and 
New Testament,” and “Certain questions and 
answeres touching the doctrine of Predestination.” 
The Prayer Book bound up with it has the date 
1637, “ Printed by Robert Barker and by the As- 
signes of John Bill.” It contains an “ Almanacke 
for 38 yeeres,” commencing 1633. The Epistles 
and Gospels are here printed at length. In both 
editions in the Old Testament the name Rachel, 
whether in Genesis or Jeremiah, is rendered 
“Rahel” ; while in the New it is printed Rachel. 
In the earlier edition “great howling” occurs in 
Matt. ii. 18, in the later “great lamentation.” 
The rendering of mistress by “ dame” in Gen. xvi. 
4, is, perhaps, worth noticing ; it occurs in both 
editions. GRANVILLE Leveson Gower. 

Titsey Place, Surrey, 


“ MapricaL” §. iii. 100.)—The following 
is an extract from a lecture delivered a short time 
since by the Rev. W. H. Bliss, M.A., Mus. Bac., 
on the above subject :— 


“The name ‘madrigal’ was Italian, or at any rate 
South |European, glee was English, and part-song was 
almost proclaimed by its hyphen to be of German origin, 
and not only the name, but the thing bearing the name, 
had its cradle in these three kingdoms respectively. 
There were great doubts as to the etymology of the word 
‘madrigal.’ No one seemed to know whether the first 


two syllables stood for ‘madre,’ mother, or ‘maudra,” 
sheepfold, or whether they were not a corruption of the 
word ‘martegaux,’ by which name some of the inhabi- 
tants of a district of Provence were once distinguished, 
or whether ‘ madayar,’ a Spanish word, meaning to rise 
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early in the morning, might not claim the honour of the 
paternity, or, lastly, it had been suggested that ‘The 
Queen of the May’ had had something to do with it. 
Perhaps the most probable derivation was from ‘ maudra,’ 
a sheepfold ; as one of the characteristics of the genuine 
madrigal was that it should savour strongly of the pas- 
toral. The marks by which a madrigal, rightly so called, 
might be recognized were, first, it should be a composi- 
tion which was intended to be sung by a number of 
voices to each part. This preliminary condition distin- 
guished it at once from the glee, which should always be 
sung by one voice only to each part. Next, the words 
of rigals were lyrical or epigrammatic, generally 
amorous, and always secular, except in the solitary 
instance of Palestrina’s ‘Madrigala Spiritualo.’ The 
chief characteristic of the madrigal, regarded as a 
musical composition, was in its style. Breadth and 
solidity, or it might be piquancy and brightness, were its 
main characteristics. Tn the glee, beauty of tone, deli- 
cacy of utterance, refinement of taste, and, in fact, nearly 
all the qualities that were required for good solo singing, 
were absolutely necessary to render a glee to perfection 
... To write a real, great and genuine madrigal, one 
must combine the ingenuity of a consummate mathema- 
tician with the foresight of a prophet, and not only 
supply beautiful melody with appropriate harmony, but 
make the melody such that it can be woven again and 
again into itself and other musical phrases, worked by 
first one voice and then another, and & all together into 
a beautiful whole ; hence the technical skill required was 
so great, that one could almost count off the really great 
madrigal writers on the fingers of one’s hand ... Some 
compositions partake of both characteristics, but it is 
generally quite easy to distinguish by its style to which 
it belongs.” 
LAYCAUMA. 


This is a puzzle ; but E. R. W. is referred to 
An Examination into the Derivation, Etymology, 
and Definition of the Word, with the Words of a 
Number of Madrigals, by Richard Clark, 8vo., 
1852, and the British and Foreign Review, 
No, 32. Grorce Wuire. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


“Protestants” (5% §. ii. 369.)—At the Diet 
of Spires, held in June, 1526, the famous decree 
was promulgated which gave liberty of conscience 
to the partisans of Luther till a General Council 
could be held for determination of the questions in 
dispute. In 1529, another Diet was held at Spires, 
in which an attempt was made by the partisans of 
the Papacy to reverse this decree and abridge the 
liberty. Against this attempt six princes of Ger- 
many, of whom the Elector of Saxony was the 
chief, protested ; and fourteen of the principal cities 
of Germany joined in the protest. The facts are 
thus related by one of the historians of the Council 
of Trent :— 

Anno 1529. “Huic Decreto Elector Saxonie cum 
aliis quinque Germaniz principibus se opponunt,” &c. 

“‘Atque huic Principum declarationi x1. primi 
nominis in Germania Civitates sese adjungunt ; a quibus 
ce@pit nomen Protestantium, iis omnibus qui in religione 
instaurandA Luthero se addixerant indigetandis, celebre 
ac pervulgatum. Principes enim cum civitatibus palam 
protestati sunt se 4 Spirensi eo decreto provocare ad 


Casarem et ad futurum Generale vel nationale Con- 
cilium, ad omnes denique judices non suspectos. 

“ Petri Suavis Polani Hist. Conc. Trident. Libri Octo, 
Auguste Trinobantum, mpcxx.” 

Hence it appears that the term “ Protestant,” 
now popularly and erroneously supposed to indicate 
a protest against corrupt doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, and so to include the Church of England 
in its primary significance, was in its origin and 
essence local and political—a protest, in fact, 
against an act of tyranny by a partial and packed 
assembly reversing the deliberate act of a more 
general Diet, and against an infraction of public 
liberty in Germany alone. The query of your cor- 
respondent R. C. is thus answered, 

Hersert Ranvowpn., 


Cock, Cocks, Cox iii. 9.)—The list of 
names ending in cock, &c., might be greatly in- 
creased. Among many others are Adcock, Had- 
cock (Adam), Atcock (Arthur), Babcock (Bar- 
bara), Baleock (Baldwin), Batcock (Bartholomew), 
Bocock, Boocock, Boucock, Buleock, Bullcock 
(Bull), Coleock (Col for Nicol), Dayeock (David), 
Eleock, Glascock, Glasscock (Glass for Nicolas), 
Hancock, Handcock (Han for Jan, i.e. John), He- 
cock, Heacock (Hick, for Isaac), Heathecock, Hedge- 
cock, Hercock, Hilleock, Hitchcock (Richard), 
Jacock, Jeacocke (James), Jeffcock (Jeffery), John- 
cock (John), Lacock, Laycock, Leacock, Locock, 
Luccock (Lucas ?), Meacock, Maycock, Moorcock, 
Morecock, Philcox (Phillip), Pidcock (Peter ?), 
Pocock, Pococke, Palcock (Paul ?), Raincock, Rane- 
cock (Randal?), Sandercock (Alexander), Shill- 
cock, Silcock (Silas ?), Sincox for Simcock (Simon), 
Tancock (Daniel ?), Tilleock (William, Matilda), 
Watcock (Walter), Treblecock, Trebilcock, Trible- 
cock, Veacock, Wilcock, Wilcocke, Wilcox, Will- 
cox (William), Woodcock. 

Cock as a termination of surnames is doubtless 
used diminutively. It looks like the German 
diminutive k, ke, chen, and the Italian ucchio ; but 
coq, which is found in several French names, and 
pulo (xwAos), the termination of many Greek 
names, would seem to show that it is from the 
Saxon coc, Armoric gocq. R. S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


I shall be very glad to hear something more on 
this subject. I have a list of no less than 144 
surnames, all beginning or terminating in cock. 
I hope some of your readers may throw light on 
the question, and that at all events the bird thus 
favoured will not prove a “cock that won't fight.” 

W. J. Berynarp 

Temple. 


Mr. Timbs, in his Ancestral Stories and Tradi- 
tions of Great Families, in reference to Lacock 
Abbey, says, “ The name is derived from Lea and 
Lay, a meadow, and Oche, water.” NEoMAGUS. 
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Rowtanpson (5 iii. 207.)—I have several 
drawings by Rowlandson, which were purchased 
at Mr. Ackerman’s sale ; amongst them the original 
of Dr. Syntax on horseback, depicted on the cover 
of Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s edition, which are at 
the service of H. 8. A., if he will favour me with 
his address. Joseru Roy te. 

33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Executep iii. 187.)—There 
is no record of criminals executed. A memoran- 
dum of the sentence is entered, from which a 
“record” might be drawn up, if required ; but 
whether the sentence was carried out can only be 
found by the Gaoler’s Books, which show how he is 
discharged of his prisoners, by death or otherwise. 

W. G. 

Sir T. Lawrence’s “ Rurat Amusement ” 
S. ii, 429.)—In Williams’s Life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, pp. 244, 247, the engraving is alluded 
to, and the young gentlemen are said to bear the 
name of Pattison. The painting from which the 
engraving was taken was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition in 1817. J. R. B. 


Tue Benpvy Famrty (5" §. iii. 196.) —My mother 
informs me that, when a girl, she paid occasional 
visits to Thomas Bendy, who was a distant relative 
of her family, and assisted in dispensing the old- 
fashioned hospitality of bread and cheese to all 
callers. He then resided in an ancient-looking 
house at Kingswinford, where he died about the 
year 1815, and was interred in the parish church, 
being followed to the grave by numbers of his 
poorer neighbours who regarded him as a friend 
and benefactor. His only surviving sister, Sarah, 
who lived with him, died a few years later ; and it 
was at that time generally believed she was the 
last of the Bendys. J. Lister Murcorr. 


Camogns (5 §, iii. 219) was buried at Macao, 
a small Portuguese colony on the coast of China. 
His grave, which is now in a private garden, is 
most vigilantly tended, and kept in perfect repair, 
and is, indeed, about the only sight of interest to 
visitors to Macao. By sending your card to the 
are of the house round which the garden 
les, & servant is at once sent to point out the 
grave. The name of Camoens is a household word 
in Macao. J. Kerra Anevs. 


R. W. Buss (5 §. iii, 228.)—I beg to name 
the following engravings furnished by the late Mr. 
R. W. Buss to the Pickwick Papers:—No. 1. 
“The Field Day,” page 35 ; No. 2. “ The Cricket- 
ting Scene,” page 69; No. 3. “Mr. Tupman in 
the arbour with Miss Wardle,” page 74; the latter 
plate was shortly afterwards withdrawn for one on 

same subject by Phiz, “but why,” I cannot 
say. I may mention that the pages named above 
are from the 8vo. edition, 1837, published by 


Chapman & Halil. I had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Buss for many years, and no one regrets his 
loss more than Ido. I have in my possession many 
fine examples of his talents. J. W. Trae. 


This artist was a pupil of G. Clint, A.R.A., and, 
like his master, painted theatrical portraits, many, 
if not all, of them engraved for Cumberland’s 
British Theatre. Of these paintings, small whole- 
lengths, I possess three: J. P. Harley, as Dr. 
Pangloss in The Heir at Law; J. Cooper, as Capt. 
Mouth in The Bride of Ludgate; and J. Vanden- 
hoff as Sir Giles Overreach. Some account of 
him, and of his works, will be found in Biographi- 
cal and Critical Dictionary of Recent and Living 
Painters and Engravers, forming a Supplement to 
Bryan, by Henry Ottley, 1866 ; but no mention 
is made there of his having been engaged on 
Pickwick. CuarLtes WYLIE. 


He at one time edited the Fine Arts Almanack ; 
or, Artist’s Remembrancer, one of the most complete 
works of the kind ever brought out. It was, if 
I mistake not, published by Messrs. Rowney, in the 
years 1850, ’51, and ’52. J. Asupy-SrTerry. 


Armour tn Cuvurcnes §. ii. 388, 494.)— 
Bishop Goodman of Gloucester ordered, in 1634, 
that “every incumbent have a special care to be 
well provided with such armour as his predecessors 
have formerly found, and that he be ready to show 
it upon any short warning ; that he pay such ac- 
customed fees to the muster-master as heretofore 
he hath done,” &c. (2 Rep. Rit. Comm., p. 543). 

The following extracts from the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Kingston-on-Thames illustrate the use 
of church harness :— 

“1598. To them that wore the town armour, 2 days 
at 8d. a daye, 7s. 

1603. To J. Alleson and 4 
armour at the coronation, 13s. 4¢ 

“1568. For skouring the church harness, and carriage 
> — fro, and a man to wear it before the Justices, 


other for carrying the 


Mackenzie E, C. Watcorr. 


“ Bosn” (5S. 1.389; ii. 53,478; iii. 75,114, 173.) 
—As a London Jew, early initiated in Germany’s 
Jewish phrases by my Frankfiirt am Main uncle, 
I beg to state that the Jewish bosh is derived from 
the coin batzen of four kreuzers, current in Rhenish 
Germany and northern Switzerland, whence the 
child’s question, “ Zwei Katzen auf drei Batzen, wie 
kommt eine (auf die Fuesse)?” The Rabbinic 
Oriental small coin is zuz. Meyer's Universal 
Lexikon (gauner sprache), and a German 8vo. 
volume, showed to me by Mr. Quaritch, give com- 
plete lists of the German Jewish argot and cor- 
rupt words. Thus Hibernia is Ireland or Eier- 
land, or Eggland. Egg is Beitzo, ms in Hebrew, 
whence Erin is Beitzemland, and Bridget or Norah 
is a Beitzimmer. Also the Portuguese Dutch 
Jews call a sloven Faldiroppos, from Valde robas, 
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“the old clothes” cry of their ancestors in the 
Peninsula. 8S. M. Dracu. 


I always supposed bosh to have made its first 
entry into the English language through Col. 
Morier’s novels of Persian life, Hadji Baba, Ayesha, 
and Zohrab, in which bosh = nothing, is, if my 
memory serves me, frequently given as a Persian 
word, Henry H. Gress. 


Wassets, on WesseELs, Famiry (4" §. x. 410; 
5% §. iii. 76..—Mr. Dixon (p. 76) is incorrectly 
informed as to the extinction of the family in the 
male line. There are six families of the name in 
this city, five in New York, three in Baltimore, 
one in Chicago, and one in Cincinnati. With the 
slight change of two I's instead of one, there are 
sixty-four additional in Cincinnati, nineteen in 
New York, seven in Pittsburgh, three in Chicago, 
and seven in Baltimore. The Ten Broeck family 
is still a flourishing one, more numerous in New 
York and New Jersey than in most other states, 
as might naturally be supposed from their original 
nationality. I never heard that they were “ mixed 
up with the early history of Pennsylvania,” and I 
very much doubt it. Gaston pE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


De ta Vacne Famiry ii. 514; iii. 14, 
95.)—In the same collection as above is a ballad, 
Dick o the Cow, which may assist those in search 
of this pedigree. Richard de “la Vache” might 
have been adopted as being more euphonious ; and 
Dick’s successful raid, as related in the ballad, 
may have given him “high notions.” This idea is 
adopted in Parrot’s Laquei Ridiculosi (Ep. 76), 
London, 1613 :-— 

“ Yet would he boast and stand on pedigree, 

From Rice ap Richard, sprung from Dick a Cow 
Be cod, was right gud gentleman, look ye 4 . 


Enoravine or Betisarivs (5 §, iii. 68, 113.) 
—I was not aware that so many painters have 
illustrated the dramatic fiction of Tzetses. Being 
absent from Ringmore, I have obtained a descrip- 
tion of my engraving from my daughter. Some 
one of your courteous contributors may from them 
be able to fix the authorship, and will add to my 
obligation by doing so. I append the description: 

“Plate measures 22} inches in length, and 19 inches 
in depth. Belisarius seated in chair (right hand of 

late), holding staff in his right hand, and extending his 

ft for an obolus, which a woman is about, with her left 
hand, to drop into it. Another woman, to the left of the 
first, and somewhat in the background, holds in both 
hands an open bag; to her left stands a third woman 
(to whom the bag-bearer is evidently speaking), with one 
obolus in palm of her right hand, and holding a second 
between the thumb and finger of her left, which she is 
about to add to the one in her right hand. The man 
bareheaded (and in armour), stands in foreground, oppo- 
site to Belisarius ‘at ease,’ right foot extended; to hi 
right (between himself and the woman with the two 


oboli) is the dog, a long-haired terrier, appearin, tl 
between his legs. To the right of the with the 
bag is the little boy, with bare feet and legs, clinging 
with his right hand to his mother’s skirt. The man 
stands with clasped hands. To Belisarius’s left, on the 
ground, is his shield, and in front of him the helmet, as 
you describe it, ‘ unlaced.’” 
Hersert 
2, Marine Parade, Worthing. 


Reversat or Dirntuones (5% §. ii. 231, 453; 
iii, 35, 72.)—I read Mr. Mortimer Co 
replies together, the last correcting its predecessor, 
He asserts that the diphthong 7 is reversible, and 
that its reversal is found in yard. He infers the 
ya to be a diphthong, because (1) it is a vowel 
sound, and (2) it is not a double vowel sound. I 
agree to (2), but I deny (1). Ya is no more 
a pure vowel sound than fa. Y is here a pure 
consonant. On this point I join issue with Mr, 
Cot.tys, and am content to leave its decision “ to 
the country.” Me judice, Professor Sylvester's 
conjecture, that diphthongs are generally irre- 
versible, will turn out to be true: and assuredly 
Mr. Cottrys has not yet proved that a diphthong 
is ever reversible. 

Mr. Earle is certainly right in asserting that 
the vowel a, as in ate, late, is a diphthongal sound. 
Mr. Cot.ins doubts its correctness, and asks for 
“enlightenment.” It is surely sufficient to say 
that the a in late is a glide from the e in et 
(English) and the ¢ in it; and it is, therefore, 
a diphthong having those sounds for its limits. 

JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


“ Fanciep” (5* §. iii. 85, 133.)—The asserted 
connexion of this word with “fangen” and other 
relative terms, and its alleged meaning of, or con- 
nexion with, “to catch,” are not very apparent. 
“ New-fangled,” as used in Scotland, always seemed 
to me to be opposed to the term “old-fashioned.” 
And I would ask—Is it not singular that while 
the term “ new-fangled ” is in frequent use, and to 
be found in English Dictionaries, we never say 
“old-fangled,” nor is it to be so found? On the 
other hand, while the term “ old-fashioned ” is in 
constant use, and to be found in English Diction- 
aries, we never say “ new-fashioned,” at least not 
in the same proverbial way as “ new-fangled,” and 
it is not to be found in English Dictionaries. Is 
“fangle” and “fangled” not, therefore, essen- 
tially the same as “ fashion” and “fashioned”! 
Fashions are no doubt very “ catching,” but has the 
term “ fashion ” anything to do with such a mean- 
ing etymologically ? If not, why should “ fangle” 
and “fangled” have anything to do with such a 
meaning? What may be termed “neat and in- 
genious ” ideas are somewhat dangerous things in 
philology, as well as in other sciences. They operate 
on a numerous class of minds with powerful and 
most misleading effect. They should, therefore, 
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be sparingly indulged in, unless the direct evidence 
in their favour is very strong. 
Henry Kincovr. 


Errmotocy or “Tixker” (5% §, ii. 421 ; iii. 
54, 155.)—I am sorry to have offended Mr. Ki- 
cour in what I said about his etymology of the 
word “tinker.” I confined my remarks to the 
Welsh language, because I am acquainted with it, 
and because it is exceedingly obvious to any one 
acquainted with it, that Mr. KriuGour’s argument 
derived from the Welsh was worthless. Mr. K11- 
cour said that the Welsh language has the word 
“tinker” in the form tincerrd. Indeed, it has not. 
The Welsh word is tincerdd—and dd is a soft th— 
so that this vocable could scarcely be connected 
with the Scotch proper name Caird, as Mr. Ki1- 
cour wishes it to be. I only sought to point out, 
as little offensively as might be, that one of the 
arguments in Mr. Kitcour’s interesting paper on 
“the gipsies” was based upon a blunder. The 
conclusions which Mr. Kincour draws may be 
very correct, but his premisses, as far as the iso- 
lated etymology of the Welsh language is concerned, 
are inadmissible. J. D. Lester. 

Wellington College. 


Newspapers (4 §, xii. 28, 92; 5% 
iii. 175.)—The Calcutta newspaper of 1786-87 .D., 
mentioned by A. 8. A. (p. 175), was printed. I 
recollect that the first English newspaper which 
appeared in the North-West Provinces of the Ben- 
gal Presidency (viz., the “ Agra Akhbar”) came 
out somewhere about 1833, and was lithographed, 
not printed. The British Government acquired 
those provinces at the very beginning of the cen- 
tury; so, seeing that printing was practised in 
Calcutta in 1786-87 A.D., it is strange that it was 
not practised in those provinces in 1833 A.D. 

Civitis. 


“Boroucn ii. 308, 456 ; iii. 
152.)—The alleged barbarous origin of this custom 
is discredited by Littleton, Blackstone, and Robin- 
son ; nor does there seem to be sufficient reason to 
believe that such a right was ever claimed by an 
English lord. The origin given by Bailly seems 
preferable. The late Mr. G. R. Corner, F.S.A., 
m a paper printed in the sixth volume of The 
Sussec Archeological Collections, suggests that the 
custom arose by the will of the lord, and to extend 
the time of wardship. He mentions one hundred 
and forty manors in Sussex where the custom 
obtains, in which county, he adds, the custom ma 
almost be considered as the common law wit 
respect to the descent of copyhold lands and tene- 
ments. He says that he has found one hundred 
and thirty-five places in other counties where the 
custom obtains, and one of these is the Borough of 
Stamford. E. B. 

New University Club, 


Dr. Sourn anp Dr. §, iii. 
85, 134.)—The anecdote narrated in the Recreative 
Review is, I believe, more authentic in its point 
than in its persone, all three whereof were its 
seniors by nearly half a century. Fourscore years 
ago I heard it told by my father, who was con- 
temporaneous with its principal actor, Sergeant 
Lee (a renowned humourist in his day). He had 
been brought home to dinner with a friend, whose 
improvised hospitalities were resented by Madame 
somewhat too audibly, as was the anger of her 
provoked husband—“ if it were not for the stranger 
in the next room”—and, consequent thereof, the 
sergeant’s ready absolution—‘“ remember, you 
promised not to make a stranger of me /” 

Epuunp LENTHALL SwIFTE. 


A ReMArRKABLE Epition or Bunyan (5 
iii. 64, 115.)—I have not been able to find in the 
British Museum a copy of Bunyan dated 1772, 
but there is one of the date 1756, which corre- 
sponds to the description of that mentioned by Mr. 
Lewin (p. 115). Respecting the third part, I 
extract the following from Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, vol. i. p. 312:— 

“The so-called third part of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
first printed in 1692, and of which a sixth edition ap- 
peared in 1705, is aspurious and contemptible production.” 

While examining a number of very early copies 
in the British Museum, I recently found one, con- 
taining the three parts, printed at Nottingham, in 
1765. In this copy the cuts are somewhat better 
executed than those which appear in Mr. Eliot 
Stock’s fac-simile reprint of the first edition 
(Christmas, 1874), to which I presume Mr. Lewin 
refers, but they are far more amusing in their 
design. The frontispiece represents the Dreamer 
asleep, literally with one eye open, while the illus- 
trations in the second part are especially note- 
worthy. Henry Howe. 


The third or spurious part of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress was published, with a life of the author, in 
1693, 8vo., five years after Bunyan’s death. 

J. E. B. 


Curistoruer Carr (5% §, iii, 117, 213.)—Is it 
known that the honest pastry-cook of Shire Lane, 
Temple Bar, whose mutton-pies made him im- 
mortal, and whose house was the original resort of 
the Kit-Cat Club (circa 1700-1720), was a member 
of the Society of Friends? In the archives of the 
Norwich Monthly Meeting is an original letter, 
dated London, “9th of 5th mo. 1711,” signed 
“Chr. Catt,” and addressed to his co-religionists 
in Norwich. The matter of the epistle would 
hardly be of interest to your readers, being merely 
religious of the sentimental sort ; the handwriting, 
the style, and the references to Quaker literature 
supply clear indications of an educated and a 
thoughtful mind. There is no local allusion in 
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the letter itself to connect the writer with Nor- 
wich, but Kett and Catt, as well as Ketton and 
Kitton, are well-known Norfolk names. 

From Shire Lane, Christopher Catt removed to 
the neighbourhood of the Fountain Tavern, Strand, 
which he ultimately occupied. His portrait (No. 
137), by Sir Godfrey Kneller, was lent by Mrs. H. 
W. Hutton to the Exhibition of National Portraits 
at Kensington (1867). <A painting (No. 145) of 
the members of the Kit-Cat Club, ascribed to Sir 
Godfrey, in the same exhibition, and the property 
of the Baroness Windsor, is described as a “ scene 
in Christopher Cat’s house, Chelsea Walk ; Steele, 
Lord Orford, Addison, and his step-son little Lord 
Warwick, Sir G. Kneller, and others at tea.” 

Addison undertook the superintendence of the 
education of young Lord Warwick, probably some 
time between 1701 and 1704. His former pupil 
did not become his step-son till August, 1716, 
when he was no longer “little.” The description 
of the picture is, therefore, not quite accurate. 
Did Christopher Catt remove from Chelsea to 
town on becoming noted for his pies, or did he 
retire to Chelsea after attaining prosperity? The 
former seems the likely alternative, if the informa- 
tion connected with the picture is to be followed 
at all. 


Miscellaneous. 


Tue Rev. R. Cuaron, the Rector, writes :—‘‘ In an 
effort in progress to restore the ancient church of St. 
Oswald, Althorpe, Lincolnshire, I have lately discovered 
a well-preserved memorial brass with an effigy and legend 
of William de Lound, whose appointment to the rectory 
dates as far back as 1355. The brass was found let into 
the slab of a tomb upon which the south wall of the 
chancel now proves to bave been built, the edge of the 
tomb slab having been for centuries the seat of the 
richly carved and canopied sedilia. The legend in the ab- 
breviated character of the period runs :—‘ HIC . JAcET 
WILLS . DE. LOUND . QUONDAM . CLERICUS . CANCELLARIE . 
DOMINI . REGIS . CUJUS . . PROPICIETUR . DEUS .” 
I would, on application and receipt of a small donation 
to the restoration fund, be happy to forward to any ad- 
dress a rubbing from the brass in question.” 

Tue Rey. W. T. Trrwuirt Drake, Great Gaddesden, 
Hemel Hempsted, has a cornelian seal, crest, a hedge- 
hog over the letters A. C. H., which was purchased by 
his late brother, C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, of the Palestine 
Survey Expedition. Mr. Drake will be happy to restore 
it to any member of the H. family who will communicate 
with him respecting it. 

Mr. J. B. Warne, whose last work, Ceramic Art in 
Remote Ages, was noticed in our Christmas number, 1874, 
died on Tuesday at Hastings. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


anp Quotations Wantep.—Where shall I 
find a hymn on the Nativity commencing thus !— 
“ Long time ago in Palestine, 
Upon a wintry morn.” 


Who is the author! 8. D. L. 


** When his horse triumphant trod 
The burghers’ richest robes upon, 
The ancient words rose loud, ‘ From God 
A man was sent whose name was John’” ; 
(referring, I believe, to John Sobieski). T. C. Lewis. 
** Thou art gone forth beloved, 
And it were vain to weep,” &c. » A 
“Tue Otp Marp’s can remember only the 
two following couplets :— 
“ My winter apples and my summer pears, 
Be thine, oh ! Celia, to reward thy cares. 


I honoured both the preacher and the day, 
And never giggled when he bid me pray.” 

Can any one supply the remainder of another poem, of 
about the same date, which came from Warwickshire !— 
“* They were so one that neither one could say 

Whether did rule or whether did obey ; 
He ruled because she would obey, and she, 
In so obeying, ruled as wellashe.” E. R. W. 
In the barn the tenant-cock 
Close to Partlet perched (or placed) on high, 


Jocund now the morning’s nigh.” 
JONATHAN Bovucurer. 

NorTHUMBERLAND Hovse.—Hic er aski 
“In what year was this house, so ruthlessly destroy 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, built, and by whom?” 
is referred to the accounts of the building which appeared 
in the newspapers at the time of its demolition. 

Cuarites Stewart (Dublin).—We can recommend 
your adopting no better course than advertising, with 
full particulars, in our columns. 

J. C. (Hans Place).—* Be the day weary, be the day 
long,” &c. See ante, p. 74, but especially 4" 8. i. 231, 
353, 519. 

ABHBA inquires whether any and what volumes of 
The Churchman’s Year-Book have appeared since 1856. 

Royssz (Bronze Heel-ball).—Ullathorne & Co., Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

0. T. D.: Drx (Clerical Club, Dublin) is requested to 
forward his name and address, and Stacoytas (Bath) to 
do the same. 

Joun W. Jaccer (Bradford).—A reference to Butler's 
Lives of the Saints will settle every question, 

Wa. Freriove (Bury St. Edmunds).—We shall be 
glad to hear from you. 

“ Grampian.”—Apply to Dr. Charles Rogers, Gram- 
pian Lodge, Moor Park, Forest Hill. 

A. Waite (West Drayton).—Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Cuarrvuis’ Reriecrors are adaptable to any 
window, skylight, area-grating, &c., and will be found most 
effective to diffuse daylight, and dispense with gas, thereby 
saving expense, and adding to the comfort and healthiness of 
the premises. The prices vary from 3s. per square foot 
upwards, according to quality. Prospectuses to be had at the 
factory, 69, Fleet Street.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
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